CHURCH GATHERS CLOTHES FOR EUROPE 
Women at Trinity Church, Akron, Ohio, aid Lutheran World Relief 
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"Mother, I'm very cold." 


"Yes, | know, dear. But in the spring our American friends may be 


permitted to send us warm winter clothing." 
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Relief for Germany Permitted 

A new policy permitting shipment of 
relief supplies to Germany by private 
American agencies was expected Feb. 
20, according to information from the 
U. S. Departments of State and War. 

Lutheran World Relief, Inc., will be 
among agencies permitted to make 
shipments. Seventeen organizations, all 
members of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Serv- 
ice, will be licensed to help the Ger- 
mans. They are grouped in a relief 
agency to be known as CRALOG, 
“Council of Relief Agencies Licensed 
for Operation in Germany.” 

Two thousand tons of supplies a 
month can be sent to the American 
zone in Germany by CRALOG mem- 
bers, it is reported. Shipments from 
Lutheran World Relief and the Church 
Committee on Overseas Relief and Re- 
construction will be distributed in Ger- 
many by Hilfswerk, relief organization 
of the German churches. To act as a 
contact group in Germany, nine per- 
sons are to be sent from America by 
CRALOG. It is probable that Luther- 
ans and the Church Committee will 
send the Rev. C. F. Schaffnit, superin- 
tendent of Lutheran Charities Associa- 
tion of Detroit. 

Lutherans, with quantities of mate- 
rial ready for shipment from the Eas- 
ton, Pa., warehouse (story on page 8), 
are in position to act immediately. They 
are requesting the War Relief Control 
Board for permission to send clothing, 
medicines, and food concentrates. 

From Allied Control Council head- 
quarters in Berlin it is reported that 
postal service to Germany will be 
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opened on a limited scale on April 1. 
Relief packages to individual Germans 
may not be accepted for transmission 
until a later date. 


Truman will talk 

President Truman is scheduled to 
speak on Ash Wednesday, March 6, at 
a special meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in Columbus, Ohio. 
This announcement comes from the 
Federal Council office. Not since 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was in his first 
year as president has the U. S. chief 
executive addressed this organization. 

The Federal Council meeting has 
been called to “deal with the new needs 
of the postwar era, especially in the: 
areas of evangelism, world order, com- 
munity tensions, foreign relief, and re-: 
turning service personnel.” 

It is expected that Dr. Samuel M.. 
Cavert, general secretary of the Fed-. 
eral Council, will return from Geneva 
in time for the meeting. He has spent 
six months overseas, assisting in the 
organization of the World Council of 
Churches. 
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Revised New Testament is approved 
First comments on the Revise 
Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment, put on sale Feb. 11, are strongly 
favorable. | 
“By actual tests I found that one is 
able to read understandingly a giver 
passage (of considerable length) ir 
about 30 per cent less time than the 
same passage requires in the King 
James Version,” writes Dr. Hewit 
Vinnedge in the Living Church. : 
“The most noticeable effect of thil 
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revision would seem to be that the New 
Testament becomes exceedingly read- 
able,” says Dr. Vinnedge. “Gone are 
the archaisms of idiom and grammar. 
.. . Paragraphing and punctuation (in- 
cluding the use of quotation marks) are 
as current with this century as is the 
idiom.” 

“A satisfactory English Bible must 
have clarity, beauty, and dignity as its 
qualities of style, and must have a feel- 
ing of familiarity,’ writes Dr. W. E. 
Garrison in the Christian Century. 
“This one has these things. It achieves 
clarity by employing modern rather 
than antique phraseology and by using 


_ words in the sense they have today.” 


More accurate expression of \the 


_ meaning of the original Greek text has 


a 


been secured in the Revised Standard. 


_ Some familiar Bible verses, actually not 
found in the oldest New 


Testament 
manuscript now known, have been 
omitted, especially Mark 16: 9-20, which 


is printed in small type as a postscript. 


Reads New Testament in seven hours 

Seven hours and thirty-nine minutes 
‘is time enough in which to read through 
New Testament in the Revised 
Standard Version. The test was made 
by the Rev. Niel Crawford of Buffalo. 
Mr. Crawford bought a copy on Feb. 11, 
as soon as it was placed on sale, and 
sat down in the YMCA to read it 
through. Except for time out for one 
glass of orange juice, he read steadily 
from 10.15 a. m. to 5.54 P. mM. 

“Any person could finish the new 
version in two weeks by reading less 
than an hour a day,” Mr. Crawford said. 
Commenting on the new translation he 
said, “I was impressed with the beauty 


of style, the ease with which it reads, 


and the fact that every sentence is 
straight-forward English.” 
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Stassen gets free copy 

The official “first copy” of the Stand- 
ard Revised New Testament was pre- 
sented on Feb. 11 to Harold E. Stassen, 
former governor of Minnesota, who is 
president of the International Council 
of Religious Education. 

The new version was prepared under 
the direction of the International Coun- 
cil. The volume was presented to Cap- 
tain Stassen by Dr. Luther A. Weigle, 
at the annual meeting of the Council 
in Columbus. 

“T plead for an unceasing interpreta- 
tion of the concepts of our religion into 
action in the day-to-day realities of our 
communities,” said Captain Stassen. 
“The fundamental teachings of religion 
must be at the base of that essential 
harmony and mutual respect between 
men of all walks of life and of all creeds 
and faiths and races. 

“Under these teachings there can be 
no ‘wrong side of the tracks’ in our 
cities,’ said Captain Stassen. “We can- 
not point with pride to our churches 
and close our eyes to our slums. We 
cannot be smugly content with Sunday 
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and church schools of all faiths, filled 
with one-half of our communities’ chil- 
dren, and ignore the other half of our 
children who are not receiving any re- 
ligious training or education whatso- 
ever.” 

There are about 21,500,000 pupils en- 
rolled in American Sunday schools, it 
was reported at the International Coun- 
cil sessions. A “United Teaching Cru- 
sade” is being organized, which in- 
cludes a “survey-enlistment mission” 
of house-to-house visiting through the 
nation to recruit Sunday school pupils. 


Weekday religion 

Here is the record of progress in re- 
leased-time religious education, as re- 
ported by Erwin L. Shaver of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Edu- 
cation: 

1925— 40,000 pupils 

in 200 communities 
1935— 250,000 pupils 

in 400 communities 
1945—1,500,000 pupils 

in 2000 communities 

Religious instruction of children in 
weekday periods made available by the 
public schools is now in progress in 21 
of the 38 largest cities of the United 
States. Eight others are considering 
the plan, says Mr. Shaver. The re- 
leased-time plan was first established 
in Gary, Ind., in 1914. There were 619 
pupils enrolled in that first year. 

More than one-fourth of the pupils 
enrolled in released-time classes are 
from homes having no church connec- 
tion. Continued progress of this pro- 
gram of religious instruction is ex- 
pected following recent favorable court 
decisions on the legality of the plan. 


Gls in church colleges 
Soldier-scholars are rapidly finding 
their way to the campuses of United 
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Lutheran colleges. Returning Gls num- 
ber 191 among 199 students who en- 
rolled at Gettysburg College on Jan. 
28. About one-third of these were 
former students. 

The Jan. 28 arrivals bring the Get- 
tysburg enrollment to an all-time high 
of 650. Enrollment periods have been 
arranged at two-month intervals, so 
young people can begin study as soon 
as released from service. To provide 
for the increasing enrollment, Gettys- 
burg has added eight to the teaching 
staff. Four of these are returned vet- 
erans. 

Thiel College has received 94 vet- 
erans, two of them women. Registra- 
tion at Thiel exceeds that of any for- 
mer time in the college’s history. Com- 
pletion of a new residence hall at Thiel 
last year has proved especially well 
timed. Four persons were added to the 
faculty in the term beginning Jan. 28. 


Strengthen rural churches 
A nation-wide program for the rural 
church is being shaped by Lutherans 


in Iowa. During March there will be | 
meetings of pastors in nine areas of the | 


state. 
program were taken at a conference in 
Ames, Iowa, Jan. 14-15. 

Leading the effort to restudy rural 
church problems is the Rev. E. W. 
Mueller, newly appointed secretary of 


First steps in formulating the | 


the National Lutheran Council division | 


of American missions. 

“The rural church exists to interpret 
life for rural people . . . to give dignity 
and hope to their daily toil,” said Dr. 
O. H. Pannkoke at the Ames meeting. 


Pastor Mueller said that needs of the | 
rural church include “spiritual leader- 


ship and rural life literature.” Teach- | 
ers at Iowa State College were among 


speakers at the conference. 
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Extra dividend for aged 

There was an extra check in the mail 
this month for 418 retired ULC pastors 
or pastors’ widows. The amount dis- 
tributed, $46,275, came from the in- 
creased offerings for benevolence made 
by ULC congregations in 1945. 

A careful survey made by Harry 
Hodges, executive secretary of the ULC 
Board of Pensions, showed that of 1,150 
persons who receive monthly pensions, 
418 have no other income than the 
small sums paid by the church. An- 


_ nual pension, under the non-contrib- 


utory plan, is $300 for a retired min- 
ister. 

An additional $25,000 supplied tothe 
Board of Pensions from the 1945 ap- 
portionment income will establish a re- 
serve for pastors in the upper age 
brackets who enroll in the new con- 
tributory pension plan. The hope is 
that a minimum of $100 a year can be 
paid each pastor upon retirement, in 


addition to the amount he will receive 


under the old plan. 


Anniversary by air 

People in Fort Wayne, Ind., won’t 
have to come to church tonight (Feb. 
27) as Trinity Church celebrates its 
100th anniversary. The celebration 
will come to them, by way of WOWO, 
Indiana’s largest radio station (1190 on 
your dial). 

At 7.30 p. m. in 100 Fort Wayne 
homes, 2,800 members of Trinity 
Church are scheduled to gather. 
Twenty-eight adult members have 
been invited to each of the 100 homes. 
A little altar is to be set up in each 
home. There will be a 100th anniver- 
sery candle burning, a review of the 
church’s history by the leader, singing 
of hymns, and a litany of remembrance. 

At 8 o’clock the radio celebration be- 
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gins. There will be a message from the 
pastor, Dr. Paul H. Krauss. A litany 
of dedication will be read responsively 
by the 100 groups in the homes and the 
minister speaking from the church by 
radio. Also over the air will come an 
anniversary hymn composed for the 
occasion. Trinity choir will sing. 

A by-product of the anniversary, ex- 
plains Dr. Krauss, is that Trinity’s 
members in the various neighborhoods 
throughout Ft. Wayne will get better 
acquainted with one another. 


No money for telegram 

The acting bishop of the Lutheran 
Church of Poland, Dr. Jan Szeruda, has 
been unable to communicate promptly 
with Lutherans outside his country. He 
did not have enough money to send a 
telegram, he explains. Full information 
has now been received, portraying des- 
perate need in the churches of that 
land. ; 

Of 8,000 members of the Evangelical- 
Augsburg congregation of Warsaw, 
only 3,000 remain. Their church was 
destroyed by German artillery fire in 
1939. All the charitable institutions, 
such as the 200-year-old hospital, home 
for the aged, orphanage, home for men- 
tal defectives, and kindergarten, were 
totally destroyed. 

There were 470,000 members of the 
Polish Evangelical Augsburg Church 
before the war. Largest congregations 
are in Silesia. German occupying forces 
arrested clerical members of the con- 
sistory, governing body of the church. 
After some years in a concentration 
camp, only one clergyman returned. 

Of about 100 Lutheran clergymen, 22 
died in concentration camps and pris- 
ons. Among the dead are Bishop Julius 
Bursche and his brother, Dr. Edmund 
Bursche, Warsaw University professor. 
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LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF 
They will be clothed 


From all over America large sup- 
plies of clothing are being sent to pro- 
cessing headquarters of Lutheran 
World Relief in Easton, Pa. As of Feb. 
13, 806,000 pounds of clothes, plus 
75,000 pairs of shoes, had arrived. 

More clothes are coming, at the rate 
of several tons a day. All garments are 
sorted, inspected, and packaged in 100- 
pound bales for convenient shipment. 
The Easton Processing Company, where 
Paul Keene is stationed as a represen- 
tative of Lutheran World Relief, is 
equipped to process 100 bales each day. 
Five hundred bales have been sent to 
Finland, with 1,000 ready to follow. 
Shipment to the Netherlands was 100 
bales. 

Arrangements are being completed 
for shipments to Czechoslovakia, in 
care of the Lutheran bishops; to Hun- 
gary, in care of the theological faculty 
at Sopron; and to Jugoslavia where 
they are to be distributed through an 
orphanage. A reserve supply is ready 
for immediate shipment to Germany, 
pending final permission from the U.S. 
government. 

Fortunately the winter in Europe has 
been unusually mild. Hungry and 
ragged people will still need clothes in 
the spring, and especially in prepara- 
tion for next winter. It will be some 
years before destitute populations can 
all be outfitted. Many people of cen- 


tral Europe have had no new clothes 
since 1939. 


Patricia is efficient 


When Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 
launched its appeal for 2,000,000 pounds 
of clothing and bedding for Europe, 
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Patricia Chafin, aged 18, decided to con- 
duct a personal campaign. Patricia be- 
longs to Grace Church in Culver City, 
Calif. First she typed 250 announce- 
ments, explaining the kind of clothing 
needed. Then she distributed the slips 
throughout the neighborhood and noti- 
fied the residents when she’d be back 
to collect donations. 

In a few days, Patricia called at 250 
homes and gathered 35 cartons of 
clothing. She made her trips by bicycle 
and used burlap bags to carry the nu- 
merous contributions she received. 

Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, chairman of 
the administration committee of Lu- 
theran World Relief, sent Patricia a 
special letter of commendation for her 
efforts. 


Story of A. J. Bowman 


Lutheran World Relief’s appeal for 
clothing and bedding depends for its 
success on individuals like Algot J. 
Bowman, who operates a chain of shoe 
stores in 13 Illinois communities. 

Mr. Bowman, president of Bowman 
Brothers, read about the drive in the 
Lutheran Companion, weekly of the, 
Augustana Synod, of which he is a 
member. Then he went into action. As 
a result, nine cases of shoes, about 250 | 
pairs, were sent to the Easton Process-_ 
ing and Storage Co., at Easton, Pa. Of! 
these shoes, 30 pairs are used and the: 
rest new. | 

Mr. Bowman didn’t stop there. He) 
made up large display advertisements. 
which announced the launching of Lu-- 
theran World Relief and had them pub-. 
lished in the newspapers of towns in 
which Bowman Brothers operate stores.) 
These ads pointed out the need tha 
exists, the kind of clothing wanted, an 
where to send it. Stress was place 
upon the need for prompt action. 
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Clothes are baled for shipment. 100 bales a 


Pack f cloth hing East tacked 
ae ee ee tee ee day can be prepared for Lutheran World Relief. 


in warehouse. Large quantities are arriving. 


Women inspect clothing carefully. Most of in- Bale—weighing 100 pounds—is ready for the 
coming supply is in fine condition. boat. Shipments ere made frequently. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


India in the Spring 

More TROUBLE IS PREDICTED for India 
this coming spring. With war at an end, 
Britain is faced with meeting the de- 
mands of India’s impatient parties— 
dominion status, independence, or Pak- 
istan—which means a separated inde- 
pendence for Moslems and Hindus. 
Whatever steps are taken depend on 
the outcome of the pending 11 provin- 
cial elections, which will be completed 
by mid-April. 

Lord Wavell says the British are de- 
termined to establish a new executive 
council, and bring a constitution-mak- 
ing body into existence. Sardar Velab- 
hai Patel, a stormy leader of the Con- 
gress Party, said last month, “We are 
determined to take power into our 
hands. We cannot believe in Britain’s 
word.” The next day he introduced an 
idea which is likely to precipitate mur- 
derous conflict, by saying, “If Pakistan 
is to be achieved, Hindus and Moslems 
will have to fight. There will be civil 
war.” That would eventually mean the 
continuance of British rule. 


Fish 

HEADLINES WERE made by a news item 
from Tokyo that Japanese officials had 
launched a secret campaign to sidestep 
MacArthur’s limitation of their fishing 
industries. Home needs were the nat- 
ural excuse for the appeals the Jap- 
anese made. American inspectors 
charge that fishing areas allowed them 
are not fully used, and many of the new 
fields asked for—off the north coast of 
Australia, in the Indian Ocean, off the 
west coast of Mexico—are so remote 
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that the request for them indicates an 
intention of restoring former Japanese 
foreign markets. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the “unfair to Japanese labor” ac- 
tion of the warm Japanese current, 
which brings untold millions of alba- 
core, a superior kind of tuna, to the 
Oregon-Washington shores of the 
Northwest Pacific. As late as 1935 tuna 
were rarities along that coast-line. 
During the last four years scores of 
large canneries have been erected there, 
and now their business approaches in 
size that of Southern California. 


Out of business 
A SMALL DAIRY in New Canaan, 
Conn., has closed its doors. Three Mil- | 
ler brothers started it four years ago. 
It was a success, for they knew their 
business, and worked hard at it; but its 
growth brought ruin in this wise. Their 
eight drivers belonged to the A. F. of L., | 
and they were called out on a strike. | 

Moreover, the owners were to.be: 
barred from any manual labor about } 


the dairy which they had built up by} 
their own efforts. Union negotiators: 
later suggested that the brothers might 
work, but they refused to put the} 
promise in writing. | 

To enforce the striking truck drivers’] 
demands, the union imported 200 pick-} 
ets to police the dairy. Sixty state} 
troopers came also, but that did not} 
help the women customers who came} 
to get milk while the trucks were not} 
running. Their auto tires were slashed} 
while they were inside getting milk. |} 


The few Miller employees who didi 


The front page has purely Russian 


not join the picket line found it neces- 
sary to quit. Then (Jan. 28) the 
brothers quit, because, as they wrote to 
the union president, “we would merely 
be signing a petition of bankruptcy in 
advance.” 


Newspapers 

A COMPARISON of the New York 
Times with the Soviet Izvestia was 
made recently by the noted cor- 
respondent, W. H. Chamberlin. The 
size and contents of The Times are well 
known to us. Izvestia, of a similar 
word-content per page, has only four 
pages. 

The price is 20 kopecks (four cents). 
irst 
material of patriotic and economic ap- 


_ peal. A second page has local matter, 


but without human interest. A third 
page is taken up with a varied theme 


_ of industrial reconstruction. The fourth 
_ page has largely foreign news, care- 


fully selected and edited to play down 


_ other lands. The paper’s size is limited, 


of course, by the severe shortages, but 
the news is so rigidly controlled that 
there is little need for more space. 

Totalitarianism has always restricted 
the press, and: killed its spirit. In 
Fascist Rome there were 10 journals, 
all dictated; today there are over 20 of 
all kinds. In the first spurt of freedom 
some of these had a large circulation. 
The Socialist L’Avanti, for instance, 
rose to 120,000, but now issues only 
20,000. Again it is a question of paper, 
in part; but even more it is the inherent 
lack of assured freedom, and the ca- 
pacity to use it. 


Free France 
Cuarues R. Harcrove gives an illum- 
inating picture of the way control has 


worked in France during its first year 


of operation. Accepting, as people did, 
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that the dilapidated nation would have 
to get on its feet by controlling nearly 
everything, they still expected the 
process to be democratic and not dic- 
tatorial. What they found was that 
“the seats left vacant by German of- 
ficials or representatives of powerful 
groups of enterprises, have been given 
to bureaucrats, or others without tech- 
nical knowledge.” 

The result has been that any manu- 
facturer is obliged to become “involved 
with 13 government departments, 40 
sub-departments, 12 sections of a cen- 
tral distribution office for raw mate- 
rials, a central food committee, import- 
ing, distributing, and purchasing 
groups, and 60 organizing committees 
which govern the destinies of as many 
branches of industry and commerce.” 


Roasting Turkey 

THoucH TurRKEY has been little in the 
news lately, she is still in the oven, and 
subject to varying temperatures. The 
Soviet would like to roast her, after re- 
moving the wings (Armenian Kars and 
Ardahan) and a large part of the breast 
(20,000 square kilometers on the Black 
Sea shore). Both claims are doubtful. 

In the meantime Turkey remains as 
cool as she can, and Britain and the 
U.S. A. continue to turn down the hos- 
tile heat. They too have interests, Brit- 
ain especially, that would be injured 
by Soviet demands. When the matter 
eventually comes before UNO, these 
will be vigorously defended. 

Turkey has recently had a tempting 
offer to head the Arab League, pre- 
sumably on a religious as well as a po- 
litical basis; but that seems too risky 
an invitation to accept. It would align 
her on the side of a controversy that is 
troubling her friends, and, besides, the 
Arabs are untrustworthy allies. 


WASHINGTON 


JUDGE ALMOND 
Reunion 
A group of former members of the 
Virginia Heights Lutheran Church in 
Roanoke sat in the House Gallery— 


Joseph Harry, Lucile Linkenhoker, my . 


wife, and the wife of the new Congress- 
man, Mrs. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. We 
had come to see one of our own “sworn 
in” as Clifton Woodrum’s successor in 
the House of Representatives. 

Dick Sutcliffe did a fine story on 
Judge Almond in a recent issue of THE 
LuTHERAN. He wrote from the Roanoke 
slant, and this is written from the 
Washington angle. ... It is thrilling to 
watch a new life chapter begin. When 
’ you’ve known a fellow so long and un- 
derstand something of his principles 
and dreams, you get a real tug-in your 
heart in seeing him start on what, God 
grant, may be a long and great service 
on Capitol Hill. 


Another young man 

Significantly, the first man to address 
the House after our friend was sworn 
in was Jerry Voorhis of California. He 
is one of the keenest minds in the 
House. Even though a rich man’s son, 
he chose to learn how to work the hard 
way: on the Ford assembly line, on a 
ranch in Wyoming, and railroading. 
Then his father bought 200 acres out- 
side Los Angeles for a boys’ school 
which Jerry headed. He has a passion 
for human welfare. Among his books 
are The Morale of Democracy, Out of 
Debt—Out of Danger, and Beyond Vic- 
tory. Jerry Voorhis has done well with 
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BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


his forty-five years. Lindsay Almond 
is about the same age—and, I believe, 
of the same spirit. 


Old timers 

And I watched some old timers who 
were on the House floor at the time of 
our friend’s high moment. There was 
Major Bulwinkle, of North Carolina 
and the Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church, who was among the 
first to grasp his hand. The Major has 
been here 24 years. And there was 
Uncle Bob Doughton, chairman of the 
powerful Ways and Means Committee, 
where every bit of financial legislation 
starts. He will be 83 his next birthday 
and his mind is as clear as any good 
man in his forties. He has been here 
for 36 years without a defeat. Districts 
are wise to keep men like that in Wash- 
ington so they can have telling influ- 
ence on their committees where the 
real work of Congress is done. 


Walter Judd 

As I watched the proceedings, an- 
other young man came to my mind, 
even though I didn’t see him on the 
floor at the moment Judge Almond was 
sworn in. That’s Walter H. Judd of 
Minnesota, the former medical mission- 
ary. He is one of the most respected 
men in the entire Congress. I hope 


Lindsay Almond will be a Representa- | 
tive like that. Walter Judd knows the | 
Orient as few men do. And he sym- | 
bolizes that added ingredient which be- — 


ing an intelligent Christian brings to a 
man’s thinking and work. 
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More People in California 


Wartime influx of population not abated. Church faces new 
opportunity, annual convention is told 


NEVER BEFORE in the history of Lu- 
theranism in the far west have such 
favorable signs been seen in the growth 
of the church as in the 55th convention 
of the Synod of California, Jan. 28-31, 
in the First Church, Oakland, the Rev. 
H. Paul Romeis pastor. 

Many predicted that the end of the 
war would see a change in the western 
scene. Contrary to expectation, pop- 
ulation has not decreased. Instead it is 
increasing. To meet this challenge there 
has been a steady influx of pastors and 
workers into the California Synod. 

Sixteen new pastors were placed on 
the roll of synod some ten months ago, 
and nine more were added at this con- 
vention. They are as follows: Titus R. 
Scholl, Frederick A. Smith, Charles A. 
Miley, Milus Bunker, Earl Johnson, 
Lester D. Keasey, Carl V. Tambert, 
Loraine A. Failing, F. W. Heinecken. 


SYNOD WAS OPENED with a service of 
Holy Communion the evening of Jan. 
28. Dr. James P. Beasom, Jr., president, 
stressed the demands of the future. 

Official representative of the ULCA 
was Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, Stew- 
ardship Secretary, who gave the con- 
vention a friendly warning not to be 
satisfied with gains but to use the 
period of increase for redoubled effort. 

Dr. Oscar W. Carlson, director of 
Evangelism, was a welcome guest. He 
has been in California assisting pastors 
and churches in their campaigns of 
evangelism. His message added to the 


- knowledge with which synod is going 
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to meet the Epiphany-to-Easter Ap- 
peal. 

The dean of Western Seminary, Dr. 
T. D. Rinde, presented the work of 
Midland College and Western Semi- 
nary. Synod pledged itself to meeting 
the remainder of its promise of $25,000 
toward the Forward-Midland Cam- 
paign, over half of which has been met. 

The report of the president reveals 
the widespread area over which our 
churches have been planted, the dis- 
tances explaining the fact that he has 
traveled over 22,000 miles in the year 
by car, rail, and airplane in the per- 
formance of synodical duties. 


FIVE NEW CONGREGATIONS have been 
established in the past year: Faith 
Church, Long Beach, the Rev. Donald 
E. Wagner pastor; Grace Church, Cul- 
ver City, the Rev. Frederick K. Wentz 
pastor; St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. Paul 
Keck pastor; Faith Church, Phoenix, 
Ariz., the Rev. Donald W. Endter pas- 
tor; and Our Saviour’s Church, Tucson, 
Ariz., the Rev. Titus R. Scholl pastor. 

Communing membership increased 
1,277, confirmed membership 1,583, and 
baptized membership 2,153, the per- 
centages for those figures over that of 
1944 being 16, 12, and 11 respectively. 
This year synod has 13 men studying 
for the ministry, its largest number so 
far, and one young woman is at the 
Motherhouse in Baltimore. 

Funds were voted at this convention 
for a pastor as a full-time youth worker 
in California and Arizona. 
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New Churches Planned for Georgia-Alabama 


By D. L. HEGLAR 


Synod hears report by F. C. Fry on Church in Europe 


CHURCHES WILL BE BUILT in Mobile, 
Ala., and in Elberton and Macon, Ga., 
it was reported at the annual conven- 
tion of the Georgia-Alabama Synod, 
Feb. 5-7 in Macon. Funds from the 
synod and loans from the ULC Board 
of American Missions will be available. 

One-third of the congregations of the 
synod are in mission parishes. Nearly 
half of the congregations of the synod 
have less than 100:members apiece. Yet- 
in 1945 the synod held its high place 
among leaders in the ULC in offerings 
for’ benevolence. Treasurer R. L. 
Gnann reported that all but five con- 
gregations paid their apportionment in 
full, and that nine overpaid, so that 
the synod’s total apportionment and all 
quotas to institutions were overpaid. 
Christ Church, Birmingham, Ala., re- 
ported a decrease in its indebtedness 
from $35,000 to $6,100 within eight 
months, and plans to liquidate the re- 
mainder this year. 


THe GeEorGIA-ALABAMA SYNOD was 
the first to hear the report of ULC 
President Franklin Clark Fry regard- 
ing plans for strengthening the churches 
of Europe. He explained that in the 
distribution of $10,000,000 sought in 
1946-47 for Lutheran World Action, a 
million dollars has been allocated for 
Norway. It is to be used for rebuilding 
the churches in the northern province, 
Finmark, which-was completely dev- 
astated in the closing days of the war. 
Another million is for physical and 
spiritual relief in Finland. Dr. Fry out- 
lined proposed use of funds in Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany, Hungary, 
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the Netherlands, Poland, and Romania. 

Re-elected as officers of synod are: 
President, Dr. C. A. Linn, Savannah; 
secretary, the Rev. Thomas H. Weeks, 
Springfield, Ga.; treasurer, Dr. R. L. 
Gnann, Savannah; statistician, the Rev. 
D. L. Heglar, Brunswick, Ga. Dr. Linn 
and the Rev. Robert F. Shelby, pastor 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Macon, 
where the convention was held, were 
elected delegates to the 1946 ULC con- 
vention. Also named as delegates are: 
Dr. R. L. Gnann and Louis Greeno. 

Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen attended the 
convention as a representative of the 
Board of American Missions. 

Dr. J. B. Moose spoke on the progress 
and plans of the Southern Seminary. 
Dr. James C. Kinard presented the re- 
port for Newberry College. Mrs. Beat- 
rice Sease reported for the Lowman 
Home, and Pastor Dermon A. Sox, 
Atlanta, presented the report of the 
Luther League. Other reports pre- 
sented were as follows: Committee on 
President’s Report, Pastor D. L. Heglar; 
Mission Committee, Pastor J. N. Slice; 
Lutheran World Action, Pastor T. H. 
Weeks; Parish and Church School, 
Pastor J. Frank Davis; -Publications, 
Dr. H. J. Black; Resolutions, Pastor | 
E. A. Felker. 

At the opening session of the synod, 
Dr. Linn, synodical president, chose as 
his text, Matt. 17:8. “And when they 
had lifted up their eyes, they saw no 
man, save Jesus only.” Dr. Linn said, 
“We need a church composed of mem- 
bers like those disciples, a church which 
will know Jesus only.” 
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SERMONS THAT WORSHIP 


; By WILLARD D. ALLBECK 


THE SERVICE WAS OvER. People were 
leaving the church. Frequently the 
pastor was greeted with, “I enjoyed 
your sermon, Reverend.” Many of the 
people would have had no answer if 


they had been asked, “What did you 


enjoy about it?” Indeed, they have lit- 
tle idea about what a sermon is ex- 
pected to do. 

In many cases they are satisfied if 
the sermon holds their attention and 
seems to be interesting. It need\ not 
have much substance in it if it has at 
least an odor of religion. In a north- 
ern Ohio town the title of the sermon 
announced on the bulletin board was, 
“Seven Ducks in a Muddy Stream.” 
What could any preacher make of 
that? 

The trouble is that many American 
Protestants go to church not to worship 
but to hear a “discourse.” Hymns, 
prayers, anthems are merely the set- 


ting for what the preacher says. Folks - 


who do not like the brand of preaching 
at their church stay home. 


In LUTHERAN CONGREGATIONS it is pre- 
sumed that ‘people assemble for wor- 
ship. The sermon is only part of that 
worship. It is an important part—as 
meat isin a dinner. But it must con- 
tribute to and be a part of worship. 
When it is anything else it is as out of 
place as beer at a WCTU luncheon. 

Sermons that worship place us in 
the presence of God. Like moving let- 


- ters on an electric sign, they display to 


our gaze the awesome Word of God. 
They take us into the vast cathedral of 


‘God’s revelation, and overwhelm our 


fretful busy-ness into silence. 
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Some students, curious about the 
Rosicrucian Fellowship, attended one 
of its meetings. At one point in the pro- 
gram the leader of the meeting pulled 
aside some curtains and displayed an 
illuminated cross with roses on it. But 
sermons that worship do not show us 
symbolism only; they show us reality— 
the reality of God and of righteousness 
and of judgment and mercy. They pull 
back the curtains of ignorance or doubt 
and let us see the salvation of our God. 

“Show us the Father,” said Philip to 
Jesus, “and we will be satisfied.” “We 
would see Jesus,” said the Greeks to 
the disciples. “Behold the Lamb of 
God,” said John the Baptist. Sermons 
that worship echo these words. 


BECAUSE worsHiP is partly thinking 
and partly feeling, the sermon stirs our 
emotions. For example, there was the 
Sunday when the ex-convict came to 
church unknown to the preacher. The 
life stories of men in crime have much 
in common—careless living, intemper- 
ance, petty vice, and—later on—more 
serious offenses leading to arrest and 
conviction. Such a life story was told 
in the sermon that morning. The ex- 
convict went out of church pale and 
shaken. “The preacher told about my 
life,’ he said. “He must have known 
I was there.” 

It is God who knows we are there. 
His Word has the penetrating quality 
of a two-edged sword. When the ser- 
mon in the midst of worship touches the 
center of our lives, our only adequate 
response is the prayer of the Offertory, 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me.” 
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It’s the Plus that Counts 


“~By FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 


A Message to the Church in a Time of Testing 


Wuat vo you say is the outstanding 
mark of a Christian? In asking it, I am 
not thinking at all of what you might 
call only the external signs of our re- 
ligion, things like Bible reading and 
church attendance and prayer. They 
are indispensable, of course. In mod- 
ern mechanical terms, they are the 
generators of religious life. The testi- 
mony of Dr. Hans Asmussen, the chan- 
cellor of the newly awakened German 
Evangelical Church, still rings in my 
ears as he sent it through me two 
months ago. “When people stop going 
to church,” he warned, “then comes a 
movement like Naziism. Tell Amer- 
Rete 

Yet after all, these outward means 
‘are only stimuli of the spirit. What is 
inside? And in what order? 


ONE POPULAR VIEW will reply in- 
stantly by focusing upon a Christian’s 
imagined optimism. There, surpris- 
ingly many seem to think, is the qual- 
ity which is most typical of a follower 
of Jesus. A Christian, you hear them 
say and even arch their eyebrows, al- 
ways expects the best. It makes no 
difference what calamities threaten, 
how bleak the prospects are; even if 
he has to do it blindly, he looks for a 
happy outcome. 

The flaw in that picture, of course, 
is that it is sadly overdrawn. It is not 
so much a portrait as a caricature. It 
is the strange way that those who have 
never possessed it misinterpret our 
faith. We who believe in God do have 
a sturdy confidence that He will tri- 
umph in the end. We glory in it. Yet 
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that does not indicate by any means 
that we are unprepared for jolts along 
the way. A Christian couldn’t be, in a 
religion with a cross at its heart. No, 
begging your pardon, an indiscriminat- 
ing optimism is not our plainest badge. 


OR SOME MIGHT VENTURE that charity 
is. Without too much boasting, truth- 
fully a strong case might be made for 
it. There can be no doubt that a vig- 
orous and sincere Christian disciple- 
ship does make a man generous. If 
any one hasn’t had that happen in his 
own character, he had better ask him- 
self some searching questions. Does 
he genuinely have the spirit of the 
Lord?’ 

There is a liberality that flows from 
love. Almost every charitable organ- 
ization in the country has been 
strengthened by it. If you were to ask 


them where they get their main sup- | 
‘port, practically without exception they | 
would answer in a chorus that they | 


find it in Americans who have learned 
the grace of giving at the feet of Jesus | 


Christ. Yet even that, regrettably, is 
not distinctive enough. 


Dearly as I would love to do so— | 
this is the last false scent that I will | 


start you on—we cannot claim it even 
for patience. It makes me most re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


gretful of all to admit it, but even that | 
is not an infallible mark of every 
Christian. Emphatically it ought to be, | 


for there is no virtue in all the galaxy 
of goodness that is more God-like. 


Think how marvelously, inexhaustibly 
willing the Master has been to wait for 
us, year after weary year. Certainly | 
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| 
| 
| 


| 


we, His followers, should be equally 
ready to be patient with Him and with 
each other. We should be but, alas, 
we aren’t. 


FROM ALL SUCH HUMAN SPECULATIONS, 
it is a relief to turn to Jesus’ own Ser- 
mon on the Mount, in Matthew 5:47, 
and learn from the lips of the Saviour 
himself what the outstanding mark of 
a Christian must be. I caution you, you 
will be surprised if you are not very 
familiar with the Bible. In expressing 
His standard for us, Jesus cast it in the 
form of a curt, piercing question. Look- 
ing us squarely in the eye, He asks 
bluntly, “What do ye more than 
others?” 

Christ's query to you and me has 
_ two distinct facets and both repay 
tarrying over. In the first, the verb 
_ has the accent, “What do ye more than 

others?” That is enough by itself to 
make it popular today, for the modern 
mood powerfully stresses action. The 
principal reason, I verily believe, why 
for crowds of people Christianity has 
lost its glamour, if that word ever 
rightly fits religion, is because almost 
everywhere a disastrous notion has 
spread that it is negative. All the colors 
have been bleached out of it. 

If you ask the traditional man-in- 
‘the-street what you must do to be a 
Christian, the overwhelming chances 
are that he will fling back that you 
must not do this and not that and not 
the third. From the irritation in his 
voice you can tell he feels that Chris- 
tianity is a killjoy. All that is left is a 
drab and repellent gray. 

That is a slander. It is a false and 
stunted estimate of our religion and is 
absolutely not true. The rub is that 
we have carelessly allowed so many to 
-believe it. They have even been in- 
cited to it by Christians who ought to 
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know better. No one alive can meas- 
ure the sapping weakness that has re- 
sulted in our common spiritual life. The 
ardor of thousands has cooled without 
any justification for it, and it is no 
wonder. You just can’t hold the alle- 
giance of warm-blooded people to a. 
vacuum and it is high time that we 
wakened up to it. Our guilt is that we 
have permitted a generation to forget, 
and the irony is that it is exactly this 
generation which can least afford to do 
so, that a striding after Christ means 
daring and adventure and life. 

See what a negative view of our faith 
involves for our social life too. That 
side of it is just as mischievous and fills 
me with as great alarm. We need to 
weigh it soberly also. Every time we 
give people the stupefying idea that all 
they have to do to be Christians is to 
abstain from one or two trifles, all of 
them in personal living, something hap- 
pens. They can’t get away from the 
conclusion, even if it comes uncon- 
sciously, that all is well in their human 
relations as.a whole. That, I honestly 
believe, is why so many deeply re- 
ligious individuals have been running 
away and hiding from the ills of our 
time. At the most, they figure that 
nothing more is needed than a few 
minor repairs, these little things that 
they should not do; that otherwise the 
structure of society is sound. There is 
the most dangerous delusion of all. 
Against it I want to cry, ON OUR GUARD. 


But IF THE ACCENT naturally lingers 
on the verb, on “do,” there is another 
word in our text on which it should 
fall the most hauntingly and persua- 
sively of all. That is the word “more.” 
Let me read it again with that altered 
inflection, “What do ye more than 
others?” In a brilliant flash, there is 
revealed what we have been seeking 
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for, the hidden essential quality of the 
Christian life. It is as if the Master says 
to us, It is the Plus that Counts. Others 
may be moral. Millions of them are. 
You must be more righteous. Others 
may be kind. All honor to them. Life 
would be intolerable without it. You 
must be more compassionate! Others 
may be honest. You must be more 
generous! Others may mete out exact 
justice. You must do more. You must 
pervade that justice with love! “So 
shall men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples.” The test of Christianity daz- 
zlingly, all-inclusive the more you 
think of it, shines in that “more.” 

If a vague memory serves me right, 
it was Kirby Page who remarked what 
seem to him an anomaly. It may ap- 
pear an odd place to begin but it is 
where I shall. It is that Christians even 
fight more tenaciously than any one 
else. Dramatically that has been proved 
in the late war. The justification of 
course, in case anyone stumbles over 
it and is even tempted to scoff, is rather 
obvious. The explanation is simply that 
although Christians are regularly the 
slowest to be aroused, as they ought to 
be, once principles are involved, then 
they are the most grimly unwilling to 
compromise. They won’t give over the 
right at any cost. Christians fight on. 
All who have been in Europe within 
the past few months, as I have, have 
learned of many magnificent examples 
of it. They are enough to make us re- 
joice and take courage. 

Everyone is acquainted without any 
doubt with the gallant resistance of the 
Church in Holland. Under all the ter- 
ror and the oppression of the Nazis, it 
was its unbending, Christ-like deter- 
mination and its unconquerable hope 
that put an inflexible iron into the soul 
of that heroic nation. Equal in worthy 
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renown is also the name of Eivind 
Berggrav, the primate of Norway, who 
so charmed even his guards with the 
Gospel that they connived with him to 
let him escape by night in disguise into 
the heart of the enemy-occupied city of 
Oslo. There he kept the flame of a 
faith in liberation burning fiercely un- 
til the day of victory. 

But how many know about Den- 
mark? While I was in Copenhagen, I 
met a Pastor Fabritius, who is now a 
member of Parliament, who did the 
most daring things during the war I 
think I have ever heard of. He became 
a focus of the Danish espionage. No 
one will ever know the number of the 
lives of Allied fliers which he saved by 
smuggling out forbidden photographs of 
anti-aircraft batteries to Sweden. His 
very parsonage was an armory. By last 
May, amazing as it sounds, he had two 
thousand hand grenades under his roof. 
There was not a man in his congrega- 
tion, he told me with a wry smile, who 
expected him to come out of the war 
alive. Many valiant spirits were in the 
underground, but it was the mark of the 
Christians that they resisted even more. 

Turning to the land of our erstwhile 
enemies, it is heartening to find that it 
is Christians who repent more as well. 
In case you are ready to despair of the 
regeneration of Germany, there is our 
single and substantial hope. Again, it 
is the true souls who never consented 
in the barbarities of the godless leaders 
of their nation who are the most smit- 
ten in conscience. You will be inter- 
ested to hear that there isn’t one man 
in the Council of Twelve which is at 
the head of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany today who has not been 
either under arrest or in detention at 
some time, most of them repeatedly, 
since 1933. 
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It takes a special brand of moral 
courage and of tenacity of principle 
to contribute to the overthrow of your 
own government in a war to the finish 
—and they did. Yet these are the men, 
in their Stuttgart declaration of Octo- 
ber, who confessed: “With great pain 
do we say: through us has endless suf- 
fering been brought to many people 
and countries. True, we have struggled 
for many years in the name of Jesus 
Christ against a spirit which has found 
its terrible expression in the National 
Socialist regime of violence, but we ac- 
cuse ourselves for not witnessing more 
courageously, for not praying more 
faithfully, for not believing more joy- 
ously and for not loving more ardently.” 

Never will I forget the almost trans- 
figured expression on the face of Pas- 
tor Maahs of Heidelberg when he ex- 
claimed to my colleagues and me, “My 
guilt is that I am alive. We must all 
_ have died in this time.” The fact was 
that he had been roughly seized and his 
execution was already set for the very 

day on which the American troops 
_ burst in to set him free. 

_ It isa rare thing for any non-Chris- 
tian to repent. Christians repent more. 


AS FoR US IN America, the criterion, 
the gauge of our Christianity, will be 
if we give more. We must—if we are 
to relieve distress, actually even to pre- 

serve life and certainly to kindle a new 

faith in friend or former foe alike. And 
what else is our hope? Mustn’t it be 
to win to a nobler ideal, especially those 
who have been in love with hell? It is 
trite to say that America ought to do 
it, out of gratitude for its unravaged 
cities. But no one who has not seen 
the shambles that Europe is today can 
~ conceivably appreciate the awful, pul- 
verized desolation, how completely the 
whole continent has been smashed. 
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In my eyes our motive is tremendous. 
America is humanitarian. Let those 
who would scorn, hiss that we are 
“soft” if they will. We are human- 
itarian. That is our glory. But this 
time we must be Christian—and that is 
more. One of the most sterling of our 
fellow-citizens whispered his secret fear 
to me abroad, and the echo of it still 
disquiets my heart. His dread was not 
that we shall be wicked in these des- 
perate days but that we shall be small. 
Hearers, it is only Christ who can en- 
large. Listen to Him. His voice says 
probingly, winsomely, “What do you 
more?” 


My tast “more’—it caps it all—is the 
“more” that we Christians must add to 
the shape of things to come, not only 
to a durable but to an endurable peace. 
And I pray earnestly that we shall. 
The seal of God has been placed in our 
hands and we alone can press it upon 
the wax of this world. The figure of a 
French theological student rises before 
me as the last in this picture gallery. 
He was as shabby and threadbare as 
poverty could make him that day. 
There was an apologetic look in his 
eyes because he was scarcely present- 
able in the comfortable hotel in which 
we Americans awaited him. But to me, 
almost above everyone else whom I have 
met in the last few months, he was a 
true prophet. He had served in his 
country’s army, he informed us in in- 
troduction, and when France had col- 
lapsed, oh what a bottomless abyss had 
been in his soul! An added wrench had 
come to him because being an Alsatian, 
he was drafted at once straight out of 
the prisoner-of-war camp into a Ger- 
man division and sent to the eastern 
front. 

But his worst despondency by far, 
and now the wistfulness on his face 
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deepened into melancholy and his tones 
became oppressive, had descended on 
him only after he had returned home. 
What had almost crushed him, stifled 
his spirit, was the sight that the land 
he loved was building again only on 
the old cracked foundations, the ones 
that had crumbled before, and nothing 
stronger. There were only the old 
shibboleths and the same _ worldly, 
grasping rivalries. If they had been 
too honeycombed and weak to bear the 
weight of a nation earlier in a far more 
placid epoch, what hope could there 
be now? What hope?—the echo must 
have rung around and around in his 
soul. Oh how I admired him! Under 
the impact of his own doubt, visibly 
you could see him squaring his shoul- 
ders. He was a man, a Christian man, 
and he supplied his own answer. 

The hope was only one. No senti- 
ment now, it was clear-eyed realism, 
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and he must act. The only prospect for 
a better, sounder postwar world was 
in the vigor, the cleanness, the un- 
bending standards, the creative mag- 
netism of Jesus Christ. He was con- 
vinced of it. And now, he told us in 
ringing tones, he had enlisted, was of- 
fering his all. It made no difference 
that he was about to be sent into an 
obscure village. He expected that. 
Since he was only a single recruit, it 
was by no means sure that his act 
would be enough. But he had given 
himself to humanity and to God. 


CHRISTIANS, what the new age waits 
for in its birth-pangs is for more, both 
in the pulpit and in the pew, to make 
that commitment. The key man for a 
decent future is you. “What do ye 
more?” Awake now—and to action! 
“What do ye more?” In the turmoil of 
these years it is your plus that counts. 


“The Church on earth is so blemished that it is disfigured, so 


stained that it is dark. But this fact remains: it is the one place on 
earth where rank and class are forgotten; where good and bad alike 
are unworthy because they measure themselves by Jesus Christ and 
worthy because they are upheld by His grace; where all are one— 
‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all.’ If the Church did no 
more than offer that sacrament of love, the Church would still remain 
the essential fellowship without which all other comradeships fester 
as they decay.” . 


—Georce ArtHUR Burrrick, in a sermon 


“In the very act of affirming himself, man has lost himself. He 
has conquered the earth, he has created the marvels, but his assur- 
ance in himself has gone. Dwarfed and insignificant he is left to 
contemplate the vast space he has discovered. When man broke away 


from the spiritual moorings of his life he tore himself from the deeps 
and went to the shallows.” 


—NIcHOLAS BERDYAEV 
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Portrait of a Modest Man 


By MARIANNE DE GRAFF 


Our interviewer had a hard time getting a story about Henry Beisler, treasurer 
of the United Lutheran Church. He's a man who hates personal publicity 


A STRONG, SILENT BUSINESS MAN guards 
the money box of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. His motto is, “Give 
the job all you’ve got!” 

He’s a strong man, yes, and silent. 
Trying to get an appointment—and 
then securing the actual story—of 
Henry Beisler, treasurer of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, was one 
of the hardest jobs I’ve ever had i ) 
life. But he finally gave in and told 
me a few things about finance, business 
success, and success in living “the good 
life.” 

This is what happened. That is, thas 
is it minus a few hundred discouraging 
questions from Mr. Beisler along the 
general theme: 

“Why do you want to interview me? 
I’m nobody. Get a real man. Who sent 
you? Who are you?” 

Mr. Beisler is not a man to be flat- 
tered into talking. And as for the ques- 
tion, “Who am I?”—well there aren’t 
any irresistible answers to that, either! 

But ambition and hard work did the 
trick. He believes ambition and hard 
work are the secret of success in busi- 
ness. Whatever his objections are to 
interviews, he gave in when he recog- 
nized someone else plugging away on 
his basic theory, “Give it all you’ve 
got!” 

AFTER SEVERAL ATTEMPTS to locate him 
in Belleville, N. J., where he is pres- 
ident of Beisler, Weidmann Company, 
Inc., distributors of paper packaging 
industry, his secretary 
a minute 


_materials for 
finally managed to schedule 
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Mr. Beisler stands behind his president 


for Mr. Beisler to take the phone. 

“Absolutely no!” He put his foot 
down. “If you can find out anything 
about me, and use it, that’s all right.” 

But there just isn’t information any- 
where about Mr. Beisler! I know be- 
cause I looked and asked. Everywhere 
I met the same singular silence. Some- 
times it was even accompanied with a 
timid echo of his words, “Absolutely no! 
Not a word!” 

I held the line. Finally the phone 
carried these magic words, “Well, I'll 
see you, but I haven’t a thing to say!” 

The place? 

2| 


“Lutheran Church House, 231 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York,” I suggested 
promptly, adding a, quick, “When?” 

“Let’s see, there’s so much to do. 
One-thirty Tuesday?” 

His quick decision caught me with 
only a gasp of assent for an answer. 
The impossible was done! 


Turere at 1.30 Turspay I waited in 
that thoroughfare where famous figures 
in the Lutheran Church come and go, 
conducting their important business. 
The peaceful elegance of the white 
marble floor, ivory-painted carved- 
wood walls, and circular marble stair- 
ease, richly carpeted in deep red, con- 
trasted completely with the stern dark 
outside of the building with its heavy 
black iron doors and brown stone 
formality. 

Mr. Beisler was like that too. As 
soon as he shook hands and sat down 
across the table in the big board-meet- 
ing room, the real warmth of his per- 
sonality came out. 

Nevertheless, he kept interrupting 
his own remarks with the major idea he 
wanted to get across—that he was no- 
body and had nothing to say. 

He was dressed in a brown business 
suit, but he walked like an athlete with 
his tall, strong frame. Behind efficient- 
looking glasses sparkled two clear blue 
eyes. His voice was warm and friendly 
—far from the usual sharp, clipped 
tones of a harried executive. He didn’t 
have to hurry because he could speak 
his mind easily—right to the point and 
with simple words. 

That was a pleasant surprise too. 
Think of a treasurer explaining his job 
easily! And on the very day the world 
was pouring over President Truman’s 
complicated financial report to the 
nation! 

“FINANCE IS COMMON SENSE. Anyone 
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with ambition, hard work, and average 
intelligence, can make his business 
grow from small to large. All you have 
to do is to save, to live within your in- 
come, and to pay your bills. I don’t 
know a thing about high finance. It’s 
just as possible to be a business suc- 
cess without it.” 

Mr. Beisler has had no college, no 
high school, and no business training. 
He was one of a family of six children 
born in New York City—Twenty-ninth 
Street and Second Avenue. He had to 
stop school and go to work on his four- 
teenth birthday. 

“I did all kinds of work. Two jobs 
at a time. But I had one ambition—to 
go into business for myself when I 
came out of the first world war. And 
I did.” 

He married a “Yorkville beauty,” 
Louise Marie Schillig, and raised a 
family of two—Madeline Louise, who is 
now secretary to the dean of Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., 
and Henry, Jr., just out of the army 
last week and setting up housekeeping 
with his bride, Blanche Becker. 


Topay Mr. BEISLER is president of his 
own firm employing about 40 people. 

“I use common sense, treat everyone 
human, and pay them well. I have no | 
labor troubles. It just proves what I 
always say, “Treat people nice and they 
treat you nice.’ 

“What I am has come to me through 
nothing but the grace of God. Cer- 
tainly not by my own works!” he con- 
cluded. 

Then, returning to his major theory, 
‘['m not important! Why do you ask 
me? There are lots of important peo- 
ple right here in this building! Go up 
and talk to President Franklin Clark 
Fry if you want to write a story about 
a great Lutheran!” 
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Cautiously moving my notes to a~ 


position farthest from the near-by 
waste-paper basket which held an es- 
pecial attraction for Mr. Beisler, I 
countered with another question. 


“THE TREASURER’S JOB? Oh, I’m just 
filling in here,” he replied. “I’m just 
pinch-hitting until they get someone 
else. I come here to sign a couple of 
checks. 

“The bonding company was willing 
to sign $50,000 or so on me. That was 
one of the reasons I got the job. I was 
just a member of the Executive Board, 
and a close friend of the former treas- 
urer, Dr. E. Clarence Miller.” 

Promptly interrupting this ee 
agement, I asked about his concept of 
the role of the church today. 

“T think the church is awakened to 
its responsibility and is doing a much 
better job. But there’s still a long way 
to go,” he answered. 

“We’re not as big as some other re- 

ligious organizations so we have to 
work harder to do the same things. 
. “It’s hard to make people believe it, 
_ but I’m one of those fellows who say 
the more you do for others, the happier 
you are yourself. I have so many in- 
terests I never think of myself. To me, 
doing things for others is all of life. 

“That's the way I feel about our 
Church. If there were 10,000 men in 
the United Lutheran Church who made 
up their minds they were going to 
work, we’d be a better church.” 

(Mr. Beisler is also president of the 
church council of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church in Jersey City.) 
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“THE THING THAT INFLUENCED my life 
more than any other one thing was my 
membership as a boy in the Boys’ De- 
partment of the West Side Branch of 
the YMCA. The leadership, com- 
panionship, and religious influence 
meant more than any other phase of 
my life. 

“There we had a chance to go to 
Camp Dudley together, up on Lake 
Champlain. At the Sunday night Bible 
classes we had a chance to talk out 
religion in the Bible and in life. 

‘I went around to all kinds of 
churches with those fellows. Then I 
said, ‘It’s time for me to take a hold 
of my Lutheran faith and give it all 
I’ve got!’” 

“But do you think things are differ- 
ent today?” I asked. “It is not as-easy 
to be a business success, and re- 
ingsiordee ees ; 


“NonsENSE!” Mr. Beisler answered 
briefly. “As far as business goes, you 
still need only sincere ambition, hard 
work, and intelligent effort. Of course, 
you've got to save money. That’s where 
a good wife is a powerful influence, as 
with me. She’s got to be willing to live 
and work together with you. 

“But success in business is not really 
success. You don’t need success in 
business for success in life. A suc- 
cessful life is a life of happy serving. 

“I know a man, father of four chil- 
dren. Never made more than $50 a 
week in his life. But I envy that man. 
He’s happy. He’s a churchman. He 
enters into all activities with a joy. 

“I only hope I can be half as happy!” 


“Spiritual achievement costs much, though never so much as it 


is worth.” 
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They Served Without Uniforms 


By ROBERT S. VOGEL 


Many A FIGHTING MAN in Germany, 
Japan, Italy, or the Philippines owes 
his life to a man who for conscience’ 
sake stayed at home. But he, too, risked 
his life and—in the risking—brought 
life to countless others. He is one of 
12,000 who were conscientious objectors 
on account of their religious convictions 
and who contributed over 4,493,700 
man-days of work to the U. S. Govern- 
ment during World War II. 

These 12,000 COs come from every 
conceivable religious background, from 
such major denominations as the Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Presbyterian and such 
smaller sects as the Church of God and 
Saints of Christ and the Overcoming 
Faith Tabernacle. As may be expected, 
the bulk of the men come from the 
Brethren, Friends, and Mennonites. 
Eighty-two are Lutheran. 

These men were recognized by their 
‘draft boards to be sincere in their re- 
ligious convictions, and were assigned 
to Civilian Public Service camps. They 
labored without pay on essential civ- 
ilian tasks—draining swamps, building 
dams, fighting forest fires, tending 
patients in mental hospitals, construct- 
ing rural sanitation facilities, as well as 
serving as “guinea pigs” to advance 
medical science. 


FROM THE BEGINNING of the war, 
American conscientious objectors have 
sought to bring direct relief to the 
stricken peoples of Europe and Asia, 
and to work under conditions as dan- 
gerous as those which confronted the 
fighting GIs. In 1942 and early in 1943, 
there seemed to be a good chance that 
the hope of the COs for foreign service 
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might be realized. The Chinese gov- 
ernment had requested the assignment 
of Civilian Public Service men to work 
under the auspices of the American 
Friends’ Service Committee in bringing 
medical relief. Congress refused to per- 
mit the COs to serve overseas, so they 
have sought to render constructive 
service at home. 

About one-half of the men were as- 
signed to work with a number of fed- 
eral agencies: the U. S. Forest Service, — 
the Soil Conservation Service, the 
National Park Service, the General 
Land Office, and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. Several hundred men have 
been engaged in the risky job of para- 
chute fire-fighting. Millions of dollars’ 
worth of timber in the Northwest have 
been saved by the prompt action of 
these smoke-jumpers. Conventional 
fire-fighting techniques do not work in 
the heavily forested lands in Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon, Wyoming, and Wash-) 
ington. When a fire is spotted in this. 
area, firefighters are parachuted to the 
scene to check the blaze until equip-. 
ment and reinforcements can be} 
brought in by slow mule trains. Oft-| 
times these shock troops are not re-. 
lieved for days and have become as; 
well acquainted with K-ration as their 
brothers in the armed forces. 


Over 2,000 COs have served in 40 
mental hospitals. They have worked at 
tedious, unglamorous, and often dan-. 
gerous jobs as they sought to minister: 
to mentally ill. Through bruises and 
scrapes, COs have learned techniques: 
of restraining violent patients without 
inflicting injury or using violence. 
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Out of this first-hand experience of 
conditions that exist in our mental hos- 
pitals has grown the mental hygiene 
program of Civilian Public Service. 
This program, run by the men them- 
selves, is seeking (1) to improve the 
quality of the work of CO attendants, 
(2) help public institutions to fulfill 
more adequately their essential pur- 
pose, and (3) promote a deeper public 
understanding of institutional needs. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive 
community rehabilitation program in 
Puerto Rico is being carried out by 
conscientious objectors. The project has 
the acclaim of educators, social work- 


| ers, doctors, business men, government 
_ officials. Through the combined efforts 
_ of the insular department of health, the 
' Puerto Rico Reconstruction Adminis- 


tration, local community groups, COs 


and the historic peace churches, both 
_ the medical and health services to the 


islanders are being improved. 


‘Over 500 COs have volunteered for 
a wide variety of special projects “to 
help science save lives.” In New Hamp- 
shire, a group of 35 did road work for 


- three-week stretches in louse-infested 


clothes to permit studies which played 
a part in the development of DDT, the 
powder which saved bombed Naples 
from a typhus epidemic, and has been 
used extensively ever since. Five other 
COs spent days on a life raft off Cape 
Cod to determine, among other things, 
the effects of drinking water under 
shipwrecked conditions. One hundred 
and fifty-four COs opened their veins 
to the dread jaundice filth in an effort 
to determine both the cause and cure 
of this debilitating disease. Thirty-six 
COs volunteered as “guinea pigs” for a 
starvation experiment. This study was 
designed to provide knowledge of 
bodily and mental deterioration pro- 
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duced by famine and the most efficient 
means of relief feeding. For six months, 
these men were placed on a starvation 
diet of 1,800 calories a day. The result 
is that they lost between one-quarter 
and one-third of their weight, their 
pulse rate dropped, their hearts shrank, 
and their blood volume was down 10 
per cent. Near the end of the experi- 
ment, one man developed tuberculosis. 

Other COs gave their bodies to ad- 
vance medical science in 35 other ex- 
periments which included influenza, 
atypical pneumonia, cancer, malaria, 
and many pressure and food tests. Au- 
thorities estimate that COs will have 
helped provide medical knowledge 
which can save numerous lives. 


Nort ALL THE work of COs in medical 
experiments has been confined to serv- 
ing as human “guinea pigs.” Several 
trained and experienced research men 
have been assigned as technicians and 
as laboratory assistants to work on 
anti-malarial drugs, fatigue, jaundice, 
nutrition, poliomyelitis, etc. Recently, 
a CO assisting in medical research at 
Yale University, died of poliomyelitis— 
the disease on which he was doing 
laboratory work. — 

In addition to caring for their own 
men, the Quakers, Brethren, and Men- 
nonites have spent almost a million and 
a half dollars to maintain over three 
thousand COs from other American de- 
nominations. 

In 1941 the ULC Executive Board 
authorized the Board of Social Missions 
to receive and disburse funds for the 
support of United Lutherans in C.P.S. 
Camps. Between Jan. 1, 1942 and Nov. 
30, 1945 the sum of $13,518.26 was re- 
ceived and disbursed on their accounts. 
As of October 31, 1945, there was 
charged against these same men an un- 
paid balance of Slo, (202% 
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St. Paul Describes 
Spiritual Girts 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Sr. PauL HAS BEEN CLEARING away 
some underbrush so that he could get 
at the big trees. Not that the issues he 
has faced were unimportant, but only 
that they are but fractions of the real 
problem. The discussion found in 
Chapters 12 to 14 deals with foundation 
truth. Some of it has already been 
touched upon or hinted at, but now the 
time has come for a full presentation 
of the Christian position. 

As has happened before, we find his 
thought hard to follow until we grasp 
clearly the conditions which existed in 
the Corinthian church. Although there 
were serious moral evils and wrong at- 
titudes in Corinth, this is not the whole 
story. These Christians were not luke- 
warm about their faith. They were de- 
termined to reach the highest levels of 
Christian experience (14:12). Their 
zeal was frequently badly informed and 
misdirected, but it was real. This fact 
underlies the Apostle’s commendation 
in 1:4-9. Paul is glad to rejoice in this 
enthusiasm, even though he must often 
add, “I would not have you ignorant.” 

This ignorance had led them astray. 
Misled by their former religious expe- 
rience, they thought that ecstatic ex- 
-citement and rapturous delight were 
the climax of religion. All of them 
were familiar with the wild excesses 
committed by the frenzied worshipers 
of the Dionysian cult. Possibly some 
had themselves taken part in these 
midnight revels, in which drunkenness 
and animal-like behavior played a 
large role. Deceived by the priests of 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


The test for true Christian thought and experi- 
ence is explained in the twelfth chapter of 
| Corinthians. Read | Cor. 12:1-12 before read- 
ing this article. 


“these dumb idols,” they thought that 
these things represented the very pin- 
nacle of religious experience and nat- 
urally sought to duplicate it within 
Christianity. 

They were impressed when soothsay- 
ers spoke their oracles “like the 
Pythian prophetess with foaming lips 
and streaming hair.” Against their will, 
they felt the power of the wild protest- 
ing cry they perhaps heard from the 
synagogue of the Jews, next door: 
“Jesus anathema. Cursed be the false 
messiah!” 


BuT LIKE OTHER CHRISTIAN teachers, 
Paul reminds the Corinthians that all | 
spiritual experience is to be tested by 
God’s revelation in Christ. Not the 
earnestness, sincerity nor enthusiasm 
of the devotee, but his accord with 
God’s Word to man must determine our 
attitude toward his message. Chris- | 
tians are to “try the spirits whether 
they are of God: because many false 
prophets are gone out into the world” 
(I John 4:1). Not every religious ex-| 
perience comes “by the Spirit of God.” 
Christianity knows ecstasy and rapture, 
too, but not such as is deprived of rea- 
son and understanding of truth. 

Even the humble believer, who never 
rejoices in such mystical joy, possesses 
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the real essence of true religion when 

he can say, “Jesus is Lord.” This is 

the earliest Christian creed. It is im- 

portant to catch the associations of 

| “Lord” in the first century. Some- 
times it was used casually as equiva- 
lent to our “Sir,” a mere term of 

politeness. But to the Jew it had a 

fuller meaning. The divine name 

_“Jahiveh” was so sacred that even in 

the reading of the Scriptures it was not 

pronounced. Instead the rabbi sub- 
stituted the word for “Lord.” This 
simple creed must be the touchstone of 
spiritual reality. Only that experience 
which proclaimed this truth was “in the 

Holy Ghost.” 

However the Corinthians were oe 
impressed with simplicity. They wanted 
spectacular demonstrations of spiritual 
| vitality. That was why they valued so 
highly the possession of certain gifts, 
lespecially that of “tongues.” Our 
translators inserted the word “un- 
known” on some occasions (that is why 
it is printed in italics in our Bibles), 
_ but that term may be misleading. What 
-is meant is not that they spoke a 
‘strange and unfamiliar language, but 
that they were so “carried away” that 
no speech came from their lips, only 
unintelligible sounds. This supported 
pride in those who possessed the gift, 

and envy in those who did not. 

Paul meets this danger by pointing 
out that all gifts, whether simple or 
spectacular, come from one Source. A 
comparison of the several catalogs of 
gifts (Rom. 12:6-8; Eph. 4:11; I Pet. 
4:10-11) shows that they are not in- 
tended to be exclusive. The Spirit does 
not give all His gifts to any individual 

- or group, for they are granted to enable 

Christians to meet certain specific and 

changing conditions. Important here is 

the fact that they are all gifts from the 
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same God who remains Lord over His 
possession. There is diversity, surely, 
as Paul indicates by varying his lan- 
guage: “gifts,” “ministrations,” and 
“working power” (verses 4-6). But 
underlying this is a much more sig- 
nificant unity, just as the three persons 
in the Trinity are one God. All gifts 
possessed by all men come from Him. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT FACT is the pur- 
pose for which these gifts are given. 
They are not intended by the Giver for 
self-display or self-glory. Although our 
English version “to profit withal’ per- 
mits such an idea, Paul’s emphasis is 
quite unmistakable. They are given us 
in order that the Christian community 
may be strengthened. The words of 
Clement of Rome are to the point: 
“May the Body which we form be pre- 
served in all its integrity; let each be 
subject to his fellow, according to his 
position assigned by grace. Let the 
strong care for the weak, and let the 
weak respect the strong; let the rich 
furnish aid to the poor, and let the poor 
give thanks to God.” 

The most important fact about the 
catalog of spiritual gifts that follows is 
that its order reverses the Corinthian 
ideal: “tongues” are named only at the 
very end. But it is instructive to glance 
briefly at each one mentioned. The first 
two, the word of wisdom and the word 
of knowledge, are essentially twins, al- 
though Paul’s first readers may have 
distinguished between them. Then 
comes a trio. “Faith” is here not saving 
trust, but rather a heroic daring that 
moves mountains (13: 2). The gift of 
“healing” does not exclude the use of 
medical knowledge, but only asserts 
that the talents of doctors and nurses 
are bestowed by God and are to be 
used according to His purpose. Like 
the other gifts, it should be developed 
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through study, but its possessor dare 
not forget the words of a great Hugue- 
not physician to the King of France: aa 
have treated thee; God has cured thee.” 
The third of this group, “the working 
of miracles,” is representative of a gift 
that is no longer needed and therefore 
no longer given to Christians. 


THE LIST CLOSES with an inter-related 
quartet. Prophecy, here as in the Old 
Testament, does not concern itself pri- 
marily with prediction, though this may 
be a part of the prophet’s task (Acts 
11:28). It is practically identical with 
our term “preaching” and lays empha- 
sis upon disclosing the real meaning of 
the present in order that God’s will 
may be recognized. Another important 
gift is that of discrimination. This en- 
ables believers to determine whether or 
not a particular message is from God. 
Otherwise Christians would be at the 
mercy of every ranting enthusiast 


(verse 3). Luther’s recognition of the 
dangerous and misleading teaching of 
the Zwickau prophets in the sixteenth 
century may serve as a later example 
of this needed gift. Then is mentioned 
the gift of tongues and its associated 
gift “the interpretation of tongues.” 
These Paul discusses quite fully in 
Chapter 14. 

Repeatedly, in this listing, the Apos- 
tle has emphasized that these varying 
gifts are given “by the same Spirit” and 
he concludes this part of his discussion 
with an emphatic repetition of this 
truth. It is the Spirit of God who gives 
gifts to men, and His lordship must be 


recognized in their use. He is Sov- 


ereign. 


These passages will be helpful: Ro- 
mans 12:3-21; I Peter 4:8-11; John 10: 
4-5; Matthew 16:13-19; Ephesians 4: 
1-13; I Corinthians 4:5-7; I John 4:1-3) 


CLASSROOM 


A Great Garuertnc. During the week of 
Feb. 10 more than 1,000 workers in Chris- 


tian education met in Columbus, Ohio, to : 


consider various phases of the educational 
work of the congregation. All types of 
workers were present—local teachers and 
officers, pastors, editors, secretaries, pub- 
lishers, professors, and directors of re- 
ligious education. They represented almost 
every denomination in America. Everyone 
was interested in and working for one 
thing—to help the teachers in the local 
congregation teach Christ—His way and 
His life to their pupils. 

From a Lerrer. “Since we introduced 
the Christian Growth Series we have had 
a rather startling improvement in our 
Sunday school attendance. Our school is 
small but the attendance has gone from an 
average attendance of 38 to 91. Of course, 
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Talk with Sunday School Teachers 


we have been. working on the Sunday 
school, but in the Christian Growth Series 
we do have something to work with. By 
that we mean that after you get the young- 
sters to come to Sunday school there jis an! 
attractive course of study which me 
them there. 

INFORMATION Priease! Dr. Earl S. Rudi- 
sill, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, would 
like to hear from pastors and other leaders 
who are carrying out successful projects 
in adult work, such as a home department, 
education for family life, parent-educa- 
tion, young adult groups, couples’ groups 
marriage and family counseling, parent- 
leader co-operation, family life bookshelf, 
unusual methods of teaching adults, edu- 
cational projects for church councilmen| 
and classes in church membership ‘- 
adults. Write to Dr. Rudisill. 
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|THE, LATHROP. FAMILY 


}PASTOR LATHROP IS INVITED 


Mrs. SULLIVAN and I were putting the 

final touches on the room after our 
'Children of the Church meeting. 
-. “The one difficulty about having the 
Junior Choir meet right after Children 
of the Church is that you can’t hold on 
‘to the little scamps that shirked a job. 
‘Tommy and Sandra hung the posters 
very well, but look at these crayons 
Jimmy was supposed to put away!” 

“Don’t you ever lose patience with 
them? After teaching Beginners for 
‘so long, I probably expect too much 
of nine- and ten-year-olds.” 

“Do you? You don’t show it. No,\I 
don’t get impatient with them, but I 
can see how you might feel because 
jthat’s the way I feel about the Boy 
Scouts. I know they need active play, 
but why they knock down our posters 
every week is beyond me.” 
| “I asked Mark about it and he in- 
‘sists they’ve never even seen the 
posters.” 

“Oh, dear,’ Mrs. Sullivan laughed 
ruefully, “don’t tell me that. Not after 
all the work the children have put into 
‘them. But I suppose people do see the 
things that interest them and let other 
things slide off the edge of their con- 
sciousness. We needn’t expect the boys 
to be different. Still, it would be nice 
to be able to put up things in a room 
and have them stay there till the next 
time you meet.” 


“THe PARISH BUILDING will take care 
of that.’ I almost said, “Now, in Bor- 
denville—” but I caught myself. Since 
I’ve been taking part in the children’s 
work here, I’ve come to look back on 
our well-equipped building in Bor- 
-denville with positive longing. I keep 

reminding myself that the new one 
here will be even better planned and 
adapted to the best teaching methods, 
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even though we have to wait a while. 

“Do you suppose we'll ever have it?” 
Mrs. Sullivan was shifting crayons, 
construction paper and_ posterpaints 
about in the cupboard as she spoke. 
“According to the program presented 
at the congregational meeting, current 
expenses, apportioned benevolences, 
and Lutheran World Action must all 
be taken care of first. That’s an awful 
lot of money to raise before we tackle 
an educational building.” 

“It is. But in spite of all our handi- 
eaps, our children are learning a lot. 
Didn’t they pick up those songs for the 
children’s World Day of Prayer service 
quickly?” 

“The choir is singing the ‘Finlandia’ 
one now. Don’t you love it? ‘A song 
of peace, for lands afar and mine.’” 

“Having the junior choirs sing it in 
all the churches the first Sunday in 
March is one of the best ways I’ve 
heard to remind both the children and 


their parents of the service. Do you 
want these workbooks put in the 
closet?” 


“Thanks. There, I think we look very 
neat. Let’s run before we see some- 
thing else to do.” 

We cut across the open lot between 
the church and the parsonage—the site 
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of the building of our dreams. As we 
came out on the pavement, I could 
hear the phone ringing. 


“Hurry, Hurry!” Mrs. Sullivan 
shooed me toward my door, then 
started down the street with that long, 
graceful stride which always makes me 
think of Norse goddesses and Minne- 
sota wheat fields. Dropping my hand- 
bag, I reached for the phone. 

“Mrs. Lathrop?” The man’s voice 
was clear and resonant. “Is your good 
husband at home by any chance?” 

“Not this afternoon, I’m sorry to say. 
Is there any message I could take?” 

“Why, yes, there is a message I'd 
like you to-give him. This is Alexander 
MacFarland at. the Presbyterian 
Church.” His voice brought a picture 
of the man—large, sixtyish, vital. 

“Good afternoon, Dr. MacFarland. I 
hope your wife is feeling better.” 

“Much better, thank you. That grippe 
is bad business, but she seems quite 
recovered. And your family? Fine, ’m 
glad to hear it. I know you can’t speak 
for your husband, Mrs. Lathrop, but 
perhaps you can tell him what I had 
in mind, so that he can be thinking 
about it. I don’t know whether you have 
heard it or not—Dr. Blaine or Dr. 
George may have mentioned it—but it 
has been our custom for some years to 
hold union services during Holy Week. 
Somehow we’ve never been able to 
persuade the Lutherans or the Epis- 
copalians to go along with us. Now, 
all of us like that husband of yours 
and we feel that perhaps he could be 
induced to share with us in an expres- 
sion of our Christian unity.” 

“It’s very good of you to want our 
church to have a part in your services 
and I know my husband will appre- 
ciate your asking him. As you say, I 
cannot speak for him, but I’ll gladly 
give him the message.” 


“THANK you, Mrs. Laturop. And I 
hope you will use your influence to 
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persuade your husband to come along., 
Our Holy Thursday Union Communion) 
Service is always a very beautiful andi 
moving commemoration of the Lastt 
Supper. Together with our Good Fri-- 
day service, it marks a high spot in the: 
spiritual life of the community.” 

“I’m sure it does.” 

We chatted for another minute or 
two. I knew perfectly well that Jerry; 
was not going to accede to his request, 
so I kept my responses as cordially 
non-committal as possible. 


WHEN JERRY FINALLY CAME IN, Marks 
and Joan had gone to scrub up for sup— 
per, so I told him about the service. 

“I hope you didn’t commit me to any- 
thing I’ll have to wiggle out of?” Jerry 
looked at me quizzically. | 

“No, I didn’t. Although Dr. Mac 
Farland has so much charm and per- 
suasiveness, it’s hard not to agree wi 
everything he says.” 

“T like him, too. In fact, I like all the 
men I’ve met from the other churches 
Dr. Blaine is the sort of person I fee: 
I could go to to talk about any proble 
that was bothering me.” 

“He’s the Methodist man, isn’t he‘ 
The one with the coarse grey hair anc 
shaggy brows? He came to our recep , 
tion, but I haven’t seen him since.” | 

“Dr. George from the Baptist Churck 
is more of a ‘go-getter.’ He must have 
quite a gift for organizing.” | 

“There’s something tight about hi 
lips that I don’t care for.” 

‘T hadn’t noticed anything like that 
But much as I like them, I’ll have to = 


firm about the Holy Week busines. 
The communion would be out on the; 
ological grounds, of course, but how/ 
ever inspiring the other services, ever 
congregation should be able to fill i 
own church then.” 

“I was so sure you’d say that, I all 
most said it for you.” 

Joan stood in the doorway cee | 
her head. “There you go again. AlJ 
ways laughing about nothing.” 


The Luthera) 
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Jewish neighbors 


A Jewish family has just moved into 
ur neighborhood, and they are not very 
welcome. People are not enthusiastic 
bout having Jews as neighbors. It seems 
trange that people would push themselves 
where they are not wanted. They 
urely will have very few friends, and 
ey ought to be able to realize it. 
Furthermore, the arrival of this “in- 
armonious element” is likely to affect 
e value of our homes. The real estate 
an should have known better than to 
ell to them. He, of course, is concerne 
mly about getting his commission. Why 
an’t undesirable people keep to them- 
elves and not cut into good neighbor- 
100ds? 


If the attitude here expressed were 
characteristic of church members in 
general, the hope for peace and har- 
mony among men would be slender in- 
deed. If Christian churchmen cannot 
assume a more brotherly feeling toward 
other races, what may we expect from 
Mohammedans, Buddhists, and others? 

Scientific investigations reveal that 
all races are about equal, none superior 
and none inferior. Observable differ- 
ences are due to experience, environ- 
ment, and opportunity. There are, how- 
ever, superior and inferior individuals 
in every race. Jesus taught universal 
brotherhood, died for all men, and 
asked us to give the Gospel to all. 

Do we North Americans believe in 
democracy, or do we not? Many like to 
give it a lip loyalty, and pose as gen- 
erous in spirit, but their inner feelings 
rankle against Jews, Negroes, Japanese, 
Germans, and many others. It is high 
time for us to rethink our relations 

_with other peoples in the light of Chris- 
tianity, science, and democracy. 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


By EARL S. RUDISILL 


And, viewing the issue from the 
standpoint of our national welfare, do 
we want various races to settle in little 
clannish communities, apart from all 
others, or is it desirable that they as- 
sociate with the various types of peo- 
ple and culture found on this continent? 

Jesus taught us to love God and our 
neighbor. I search His sayings in vain 
to find anything about maintaining the 
value of our properties, which we'll 
have for only a few years. 


Remember? 


I seem to forget so many things which 
I ought to remember and that I want to 
retain. This was true in school and it is 
still true. How can I improve my mem- 
ory? 

Quality of memory is inherited and 
cannot be improved. But there are 
ways in which we can make better use 
of our natural powers. That is what 
is done by the advertised memory sys- 
tems, most of which are cumbersome. 

The following suggestions may be 
helpful. * 

1. Give active attention to the task 
of learning what you want to remem- 
ber. 

2. Meaningful materials, logically ar- 
ranged, are more. readily remembered. 

3. Add 50 per cent more repetitions, 
after material has been barely mem- 
orized. 

4, Space the periods of study; some- 
thing happens during the interval. 

5. Work on the whole rather than on 
parts. 

6. Sleep after learning materials; 
sleep helps to fix them. 

7. Frequent reviews and self-recita- 
tion aid learning and retention. 
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Chaplain Rogers Tells his Story 


Doughboy Chaplain. By Edward K. Rogers. Meador. 230 pages. $2. 

When there was fighting in progress, Edward K. Rogers was not the sort of chap-: 
lain who found shelter in some safe place behind the lines. He enlisted soon after: 
Pearl Harbor, and asked to be sent with a combat unit. The wish was granted, for: 
Chaplain Rogers was assigned to the famous First Infantry Division of the U.S. Army.. 

From the beaches of North Africa to the crossing of the Rhine, he saw about as: 


much war as any American in Europe. 
He came to his civilian ministry in War- 
ren, Pa., with more decorations for cou- 
rageous service than were awarded to any 
other U. S. Army chaplain in this war. 

If there were wounded men lying out 
beyond the lines, Chaplain Rogers went 
for them along with the medical corps 
men. If necessary, he stayed out there all 
night with some suffering soldier, until a 
litter could be brought up in the early 
morning. 

Wherever Chaplain Rogers could rig up 
some sort of place for “church” services, 
he gathered his men about him for wor- 
ship. As the war increased in intensity, 
men’s thoughts turned more strongly to 
religion. And Chaplain Rogers was ready 
to guide and instruct. 

“While we lingered in the woods,” writes 
Chaplain Rogers, “services were held and 
some men were instructed for baptism. 
Such instructions would bé given sitting 
in a truck cab or anywhere possible. The 
baptisms were without formality. 

“I remember the case of an older man 
whose vocation back home was that of a 
labor union organizer. He knelt in the 
mud beside a truck and was baptized with 
water from a canteen cup. The sacrament 
could not have meant more to him had 
he received it in a cathedral. He rose 
from the mud with his eyes full of tears. 
Kight months later we heard from him, 
after he had left the outfit, and he was 
true to his conversion.” 

That’s the way the story goes in Dough- 
boy Chaplain, the book which Captain 
Rogers has written. There are no dra- 
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matics in this story—simple, straightfor 
ward narrative, like a letter home. Bu 
the story is full of vivid detail. It ring|} 
true all-the way. It is a pieture of ne 
war—and incidentally of a chaplain whi 
felt called to go along with the men jf 
their minister amid their danger and Ber | 
tations. | 
The book contains 20 illustrations whidl) 
add greatly to the interest. Even witli} 
out the pictures, the book portrays tl 
war in Europe in sharp clarity, aril 
sketches in the background skillfully. 
G. Etson Rurril 
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(Insult to a King? 


_ God in Us. By A. Campbell Garnett. Willett, 
‘Clark. 162 pages. $1.50. 


_ In opposition to those who hold that man 
is in proud and willful revolt against God 
‘and that God must come to him from 
without and beyond in creative love, rev- 
elation, and reconciliation, it is the au- 
thor’s thesis that God is in every man 
and may be found by any who seeks. 

There is innate in every one a sense of 

obligation and a disinterested urge to 
goodness. No man, therefore, ever really 
intends anything other than the good and 
he makes mistakes only in ignorance and 
because of the natural pull of inertia. 
What he needs is both the example and 
the “dynamic” of Jesus in whom e 
|divinity which is in each of us finds most 
complete expression. Each of the tra- 
ditional terms of Christianity is reinter- 
preted and with marvelous ingenuity 
Scripture passages are made to fit the 
thesis. 
There are, among others, two major mis- 
‘apprehensions of Christianity, the one 
which makes of it a body of supernaturally 
revealed dogmas which one accepts in 
what is falsely called “faith,” the other 
‘which makes of it a reasoned world-view 
which one accepts through one’s own ef- 
fort of thought and will because one finds 
it in accordance with the results of science 
‘and history. This book is a good example 
of the latter, which reduces the wondrous 
love story of the God who left a throne 
‘to woo Himself a bride to a dry argu- 
ment about “persons” who are “simply 
special, organized sets of the activities of 
space,” all “gathered up in the one su- 
-preme and universal person” which is God 
—or is it space? 

Is it not the worst possible insult to 
‘stand in the presence of a King and to 
-argue about whether or not He really 
exists? If all this bad metaphysics must 
“be waded through before one can begin 
to do the King’s bidding, then the poor 
King will be a long time a-waiting—and 
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perhaps that is just what is wrong with 
the world. It is curious that one should 
think that this book would recommend 
itself to the intelligent youth of today. One 
who believes that God is in them all should 
trust youth with better judgment. 

M. J. H&inecKken 


Christian Guidebook 


Those of the Way. By Willard L. Sperry. 
Harper. 146 pages. $1.50. 


Dean Sperry is a householder like the 
one our Lord commended, “who bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and 
old.” In his most recent book, Those of 
the Way, the dean of Harvard Divinity 
School brings forth his own discerning in- 
sights, enriched by the treasured wisdom 
of the ages. Those who are familiar with 
Dean Sperry’s other books know that here 
is a man who has read widely, and who 
understands what he has read. 

The book might be described as a theme 
and 12 variations. Christ said of Himself, 
“T am the Way.” Christians in early days 
were called “those of the Way.” We must 
choose between “the Two Ways,” refuse 
resolutely “the Seduction of the Wayside,” 
walk “the Highway of Habit,” climb the 
steep “Uphill Way” in “the More Excel- 
lent Way” of the Christian faith. In form, 
the chapters make delightful reading, in 
content they are stimulating and challeng- 
ing. 

The book is called in the sub-title “A 
Series of Meditations for the Lenten Sea- 
son.” In so far as Lent is a time when 
the Christian “searches his own conscience 
and soberly reviews the manner of his liv- 
ing” this is an excellent book. But Lent 
is more than a time of self-examination. 
It is a season of “Cross-examination!” 
There should have been one more chap- 
ter—‘The Way of the Cross.” Yet even 
without this final chapter, here is a book 
that will do your soul good. Get it and 
read it during this Lenten season. 

JoHn W. RILLING 
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eros the Desk 


Among the recent news stories in the 
secular press is the announcement that 
there is now available to purchasers 
The Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament. We first noted the 
placement on sale of this product of 
American scholars in a Philadelphia 
journal. On the following day, Feb. 10, 
a New York paper gave the work a 
three-column review in its Book Re- 
view Section. 

This most recent rendition in the 
English language of the New Testament 
has back of it the authorization of a 
committee of competent scholars se- 
lected by the International Council of 
Religious Education on request by sev- 
eral Protestant bodies. Among those 
who served is the Rev. Prof. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, president of the faculty of 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary. Pro- 
fessors of Union, Yale, Harvard, Chi- 
cago, and Oberlin seminaries also par- 
ticipated. The conclusion of revising 
the Old Testament is expected in 1950. 

The basic text of our English Bible 
is the Authorized edition, commonly 
called King James Version of 1611. It 
is with that translation that most of us 
English-using Christians are familiar. 
Previous attempts to give us greater 
accuracy appeared in the revisions of 
1881 and of 1901, but neither of these 
had the quality that enabled them to 
displace the King James Version. Now 
it is expected that the revision of 1946 
will become the household Bible. It 
will be, say the reviewers, the source 
of accurate meanings and the guide 
against colloquialisms for clergymen 
and laymen who seek a rendition of 
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the Bible which is assuredly in the: 
English of the present generation. 


The postwar period 

February 1946, in our opinion, willl 
be remembered less for its accomplish- 
ments than for its demands upon the 
wisdom and patience of people. Realiza- 
tion of the just claims of peace has: 
been in process, but chiefly in the form 
of discussions. UNO has surmounted 
acrid arguments among representatives 
of the nations assembled in official con- 
ferences, but decisions have been post ! 
poned. The deduction is logical, how- 
ever, that the determination to avoid 
future wars has not been “laid on the 
table.” | 

An unexpected, but for a while a 
major factor in the situation in the} 
United States, has been the struggle 
for economic and political control i 
which industry and labor have beer 
engaged. The type of argument em-| 
ployed is that of enforced cessation ob 
work. Very wide and proportionatel 
powerful organizations have been de-| 
veloped. While wages and profits’ are 
announced as objectives, the real—} 
though unconfessed ambition of eacl 
party—is control of industry. An ap | 
proach to this terrifying class warfar¢| 
was noted a decade ago, but its exten,| 
sion to continental proportions was! 
postponed by American entrance int 
World War II. But in the 30’s the ex 
citing cause was a prolonged economi¢| 
postwar depression. The present crisis| 
seems to be obtaining title to the 
abundance of ability which was giver 
application to production and distribu.| 
tion by the requirements of military| 
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operations from 1941 to 1945 and con- 
tinued until now. The times are truly 
“out of joint.” The vast energy «which 
was released to peaceful pursuits by 
the war’s end and which was planned 
to accomplish the greatest volume of 
production in all the history of hu- 
manity is now consuming itself in re- 
fusals to work or permission to work. 


Appeals to religious convictions 
During the past several years the 
public relations departments of both 
sides of the economic controversy have 
sent bulletins and other literature to 
church journals. Evidently it was 
thought that their friendship is worth 
having, even though no more th 
neutrality resulted therefrom. This 
differs definitely from the practices of 
previous years when the church press 
was usually the target for abuse from 
both sides. Labor writers directly or 
by implication claimed that the 
churches, or at least the more prom- 
inent leaders of church opinion, catered 
-slavishly to their rich members. The 
voices of capitalistic opinion quite 
frankly advised ecclesiastics to stick 
_to their spiritual activities and not ex- 
pose their ignorance of proper man- 
agement of wealth-producing enter- 
prises. Now a difference is seen. Much 
data reaches editorial desks of church 
- papers from both labor and industry. 
This favor of first-hand communica- 
tions is gratefully acknowledged and 
as the first item of response thereto 
we express an assurance to labor and 
to industry that neither lack of appre- 
ciation of the merits of organized labor 
nor fear of the withdrawals of financial 


support from the rich explains the 
Church’s choice of the position of ob- 
server rather than of participant in 
conflicts we know are harmful to all 
who are involved. 

Only on what might be called the 
moral phases of this industrial strug- 
gle can the Church feel competent to 
declare convictions. Of these a Number 
One declaration deems as a moral haz- 
ard that which involves infliction of 
hardships on those “innocently” in- 
volved in industrial warfare. This, to 
use a term often used by the unions, 
is “unfair.” 

Public sentiment is given credit 
which it does not earn, when regard 
for its weight is credited with the sup- 
port of interruptions of production or 
with defeat of a strike. The Church 
can also declare contrary to moral laws 
the use for selfish purposes of power 
exercised by them when in positions 
of industrial leadership. The divine 
commandment, “Thou shalt not covet,” 
not only applies to all persons of all 
times, but to the enterprise to engage 
in which men band themselves. That 
old saying that corporations have no 
soul, and therefore cannot sin, is more 
than an error. It is the ruse of the 
devil in business, by which men are 
seduced into acting by a double stand- 
ard of ethics. Let those who speak 
for the respective sides of the present 
economic controversies be sure that 
their motives are fit for God to scan. 
He will certainly sit in judgment on 
the stewardship of the vast resources 
entrusted to man in order to develop 
free enterprise. 


Nathan V2) Melhorn 
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“Faith is not belief in spite of evidence, it is life in scorn of 


consequences.” 
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Three Mission Parishes Vacant, 


Vancouver Island Church Grows 
By E. G. Goos 


Three large mission parishes in the 
Manitoba Synod are looking for pastors. 
Flin Flon, Man., was left vacant when 
Pastor M. Ruccius accepted a call from 
the Board of Foreign Missions to a mis- 
sion in Liberia. Meadow Lake, Sask., va- 
cant since Pastor Frederick Knebel be- 
came chaplain in the Canadian Navy, is 
being served by students from the semi- 
nary. The Pas, Man., lost its pastor when 
the Rev. R. Markwart accepted a call to 
Tisdale, Sask. The Rev. G. Wuerscher left 
Tisdale to accept a call to a congregation 
in Ontario. 

Missions which have become self-sup- 
porting include Brightholme-Silver Grove, 
Lipton, and Serath, all in Saskatchewan. 


CANADIAN Vancouver Island the 
NORTHWEST 


first mission of the 

synod in British Co- 
lumbia has been established. -At present 
services are being held in a farmhouse, 
which has already proved inadequate to 
house the growing congregation. The 
Board of American Missions has extended 
a loan for the purchase of property and 
erection of a combined parsonage and 
church. The Rev. H. Luettkehoelter was 
installed as its first pastor Jan. 20. 

St. Prrer’s Mission, Winnipeg, Man., 
reports increased church and Sunday 
school attendance as a result of both Eng- 
lish and German services in the morning. 
There has been a 30 per cent increase in 
income, and offerings for benevolence 
are larger. The Luther League reports a 
30 per cent increase in membership and 
young people returning from the armed 
services are taking their places in the work 
of the church. Two veterans have been 
elected to the church council. 

Miss ELEANORE GILLsTRoM, former par- 
ish worker at Trinity Church, and sec- 
retary to the president of the seminary 
at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
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who _ has 


been serving the boys and girls of the 


prairies in the “Sunday-School-by-Mail,” 


has been procured by the Parish and 
Church School Board as its special edu- 
cational secretary for Western Canada. 
Under appointment by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society as one of 12 missionaries 
recruited under the triennial objective, 
she will give full time to the service of 
Christian education, especially the “Sun- 
day-School-by-Mail.” 


Closer Lutheran Co-operation 
Studied at Laymen’s Conference 


By CHARLES VENABLE 


Cuicaco—Some 40 representative lay-_ 
men of the various Lutheran bodies met 
here unofficially Jan. 19 and 20, to explore — 
the possibility of laymen leading the way | 
in closer Lutheran co-operation. The ar-_ 
rangements were made by Missouri Lu-- 
theran laymen who acted as hosts. 

The conference limited itself largely to. 
the question of fellowship and found it- 

self unwilling to move on. 
to matters of co-operative | 
action or federating organ- | 
ization. The men in at-| 
tendance came from all} 
over the country and the} 
positive profit lay pri-| 
marily, if not solely, in their becoming } 
acquainted with each other. | 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made by the} 
Chicagoland Lutheran Student Council, | 
headed by the Rev. Paul W. Dieckman, | 
Lutheran student pastor for the Chicago} 
area and the Luther Leagues of the city, 
for a pre-Lenten retreat to be held at the} 
University of Chicago, March 3. Seminars 
for various groups will be held at 3.15 p. mJj 
and the address at 4.15 p. m. will be give | 
by Dr. Morris Wee, newly elected secre-} 
tary of the Student Service Commission] 
of the National Lutheran Council, what 
took over his duties Feb. 1. | 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Chicago Bible| 
Society, Jan. 25, attended by 800 people; 


The Lutherar| 


| marked the 106th year of an organization 
begun by a few people meeting in the 
Presbyterian church when Chicago was a 
community of 2,000 persons. Last year the 
| society distributed 75,000 volumes of scrip- 
_tures or parts of the scriptures without 
cost. The Rev. Harvey Clark, former pas- 
tor of Redeemer Church, is associate sec- 
| retary, with Robert T. Taylor, general sec- 
retary, in charge of the Chicago branch 
and the midwest area of the United States. 


World Action Rally Scheduled 
For Mar. 29, in Carnegie Hall 
By Henry W. SNYDER, JR. 


Manuattan—Carnegie Hall will resotind 
to an intersynodical Lutheran World A&t- 
tion rally March 29 at 8 p.m. Dr. Franklin 
C. Fry is to be the speaker and choral 
numbers will be pre- 
sented by the Wag- 
ner College choir. 
The hall seats 2,700 
persons. Lutherans of 
the Bronx, Manhat- 
tan, and Staten Is- 
land are participating, at the invitation of 
_the National Lutheran Council. The meet- 
ing is open to the public and free of any 
admission charge. Arrangements are in 
the hands of a committee consisting of Dr. 
Samuel Trexler, the Rev. Walter E. Bock, 
the Rev. Glenn Rudisill, ULC; the Rev. 
Gustav Grahn and the Rev. C. Howard 
Anderson, Augustana Synod; the Rev. 
W.-R. Straehler, American Lutheran; the 
Rev. A. C. Kildegaard, Danish Synod; and 
Pastor Saarisuu of the Suomi Synod. 

A SCOUTING COMMITTEE, representing 
every Lutheran body in the metropolitan 
area, has been organized in New York 
City. This is the first committee of its 
kind here among Protestant groups. Other 
denominations are now following the Lu- 
theran example. The committee will work 
with pastors and laymen to introduce 
scouting in numerous Lutheran churches. 

The officers of the committee are the 
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Rev. Walter E. Bock, ULC, chairman; Mr. 
Edward Leinninger, Missouri Synod, vice- 
chairman; Mr. Oliver Bakke, Norwegian, 
secretary; and the Rev. Glenn H. Rudisill, 
ULC, publicity. 

THIRTY-FIVE years ago the late Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Knubel established Holy Com- 
forter Church in the Bronx. The church 
observed its anniversary in January. The 
Rev. Walter E. Bock is the pastor. 

A seRMoN by Dr. Franklin C. Fry, Feb. 
13, in the James Chapel of Union The- 
ological Seminary marked the observance, 
in New York City, of the 400th anniver- 
sary of Martin Luther’s death. . 


Thiel Observes Founder's Day 

Founder’s Day alt Thiel College was ob- 
served Feb. 1, honoring the enduring 
achievements of Dr. William Alfred Passa- 
vant who was responsible for establish- 
ment of Thiel College. Dr. F. Eppling 
Reinartz spoke. The program was also en- 
riched by the presentation of “The Found- 
ing,” written and directed by Prof. Ernest 
G. Heissenbuttel, and the singing of 
Handel’s “Hallelujah Chorus,” by the Thiel 
Chorus. 

The enrollment of 274 for the second 
semester is an all-time high. In this num- 
ber are 94 veterans. Most veterans came 
to Thiel through their pastors’ efforts. 

The Christian Service Institute provided 
by the Board of Education was held on 
Thiel’s Campus Feb. 19-20, under the lead- 
ership of Sister Mildred Winter, field sec- 
retary, Board of Deaconess Work, and the 
Rev. Donald L. Houser, missionary super- 
intendent, Pittsburgh Synod. 


Deaconess Speaks at University 

Sister Margaret Fry, assistant professor 
of nursing at the Wagner College school of 
nursing, and a graduate of the Lankenau 
Hospital school of nursing in Philadelphia, 
visited the University of Michigan campus 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb. 3-5 to address 
Lutheran students on the various aspects 
of “Christian Service.” Sister Margaret 
Fry holds a master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
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General Eisenhower to Attend 
Gettysburg College Exercises 
By Paut Levi Foutk 


Gerryspurc—General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower will attend the 114th commence- 
ment exercises, May 27, at Gettysburg 
College. Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson states 
the date of graduation may be changed 
slightly if the General cannot come on the 
scheduled date. 

This will be the first visit General 
Eisenhower. has made to Gettysburg in a 
number of years. 
During World War I, 
he spent several 
years at Gettysburg 
as commanding of- 
ficer of the Tank Corps at Camp Colt. 
General and Mrs. Eisenhower resided in 
the Alpha Tau Omega fraternity house on 
North Washington Street, and later on 
Springs Avenue. There will be approx- 
imately 75 seniors in the 1946 class. 


Dr. H. C. ALLEMAN, retired professor of 
Hebrew at Gettysburg Seminary, and 
Mrs. Alleman, were honored by the con- 
gregation of Christ Church—the college 
church—on the 50th anniversary of their 
having come to the church for a four-year 
pastorate in 1896. Dr. Alleman resigned in 
1900 to become a member of the seminary 
faculty. 

At the annual congregational meeting, 
Dr. Dwight F. Putman, pastor of Christ 
Church, revealed total contributions of $46 
per member for all budget items. 

On Feb. 8 the college was privileged to 
hear a lecture by Per Jacobsson, inter- 
nationally known financier from Sweden. 
He is in this country to deliver a series 
of lectures at Harvard and Princeton. In 
1943 Dr. Jacobsson was to have received 
an LL.D. degree from Gettysburg College, 
but at commencement time was unable to 
leave Europe. The degree was conferred 
by President Hanson on the occasion of 
Dr. Jacobsson’s address, “The Re-educa- 


tion of Europe.” 
{ 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Tue Rev. Roserr D. Crarg, class of 1900, | 


preached at the December matriculation 
service of the seminary, with Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, president, and Dr. Harvey D. 
Hoover in charge of the service. The fol- 
lowing were enrolled as new students: 
Clarence Lee Chubb, Samuel Mattson 
Clarke, Richard Lewis Ehrhart, Ross 
Forcey, Delbur Carmon Haslbeck, Henry 
Hardy Heins, Howard William Hinkeldey, 
Franklin Lloyd Keller, Walter Kloetzli, 
Jr., Richard Maurice Langsdale, William 
Joseph Lippert, Harold March, John 


Whidler Miller, Roy Keeney Miller, Robert , 


Francis Parker, Robert Russell Rieth- 


miller, Verle Clifton Schumaker, James} 
Miller Singer, Martin Luther Stirewalt, , 


LeRoy Standley Whitson, 
Katherine Yoder. 


and Juanita 


Tue Rev. HerBert Kuine, pastor of the} 


} 


i) 


Shrewsbury-Loganville parish, has re-) 


signed to accept a call to St. Mark’s, York, 


) 


recently left vacant by the resignation of! 
the Rev. Charles Chamberlin. Pastor Kline: 


will begin his work in York in March. 


Dr. R. R. GresH, Gettysburg, is confer- | 


ence director for Lutheran World Action 


\ 


for 1946-47. He is assisted by the follow-: 
ing: Pastors Snyder Alleman, Abbotts-. 


town; Kenneth D. James, 
George H. Berkheimer, Arendtsvilles | ; 
Dwight F. Putman, Gettysburg; S. L., 


Littlestown; | 


Hench, Dallastown; Samuel F. Stauffer, | 


York; Ralph Sloop, 


John lLenhardt, Rossville; 


| 


Webner, York; Glen T. Hafer, Hallam;; 


New Cumberland; } 
H. Walker} 


Walter Waybright, Newville; Robert Wise,, 


Mt. Holly Springs; Leon Haines, St.) 
Thomas; and Clarence Neal, Chambers-| ! 
burg. | 


The West Penn Conference has 39, 000: 


communing members, and the nae 
goal set is $6.50 per member. 


THE YorK County Ministerial Associa-| 
tion, composed of all Protestant denom-. 
inations, is conducting a religious census 


in York and York County to determine 
the location of lapsed church members 
and unchurched people. Thirty-four con- 
gregations are engaged in this. | 
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BOOKS for LENTEN READING 


by LAYMEN and PASTORS 


These books represent a painstaking selection from 
new and recent religious literature. You'll find 
them refreshing and stimulating .... helpful and 
vital to Lenten thinking and reading. 


BEYOND PERSONALITY 


by C. S. Lewis, Author of 
“The Screwtape Letters” 


Written in Mr. Lewis’ usual clear and 
\ readable way. Describes what Christian 
belief is. Here is a guide to clear and 
satisfying reasoning on the part of the 
reader. A book laymen will enjoy. 


$1.00 


BEHOLD YOUR KING—by Florence Marvyne Bauer $2.75 


A novel of deep interest. The story of Jonathan of Cyrene and his friendship with Jesus. 


THE MANNER OF PRAYER—by Wm. Douglas Chamberlain $1.50 


Written to interest the average reader who seeks the meaning of prayer as a basic need. 


| BEHELD HIS GLORY—by John Evans $1.00 


Story of HOLY WEEK and '‘'Cornelius the Centurion,'' newsman of Galilee. Written in 
reportorial style. 


ABUNDANT LIVING—by E. Stanley Jones $1.00 


Ideal as *'page-a-day'' devotional reading anywhere. This book stimulates Christian thinking. 


WHAT MATTERS—by Walton Harlowe Greever 


Essentials of Christian faith are explained in simple, straightfor- 
ward style. This book touches on the meaning of Christ's birth, Bap- 
tism, Prayer, Holy Communion, and Death. 

50c 


The UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 410 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago !I ; Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
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Inner Mission Society Carries 
Gospel to Thousands in 1945 


By Georce E. Little 


PirrspurcH—The Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion Society of Pittsburgh visited about 
10,000 hospital patients during 1945. In 
addition, 50,000 others Were reached with 
the gospel message, not including the 
countless number who heard the weekly 
radio broadcast. 

A hundred thousand tracts and portions 
of scripture were distributed, and the 
monthly paper Inner Mission Worker went 

into 8,500 homes. 
PENNSYLVANIA Each week the 

society visits Lu- 
therans in 19 different hospitals, including 
the two county homes, Mayview and 
Woodville. It also provides chaplain serv- 
ice at two penal institutions of the county, 
the jail and the Thorn Hill Boys’ School. 
At each place, a weekly service is held 
and a half-day is devoted to personal in- 
terviews. The child care department 
supervises 161 children, and the family 
welfare department is helping 137 homes. 
Acting superintendent of the society is Dr. 
A. M. Stump. 

Tue Lurneran Stupent Association of 
Pittsburgh was host to an LSA regional 
conference, Jan. 12, at St. Andrew’s 
Church of the Missouri Synod. This work 
is conducted in various Pittsburgh insti- 
tutions of higher education, particularly at 
the University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
Institute, and Pennsylvania College for 
Women. It is sponsored by an intersyn- 
odical committee of pastors and laymen. 
The student pastor is the Rev. Gordan S. 
Huffman. Some of the students have de- 
voted their spare time to volunteer work 
at Passavant Hospital. 

THE SyNop Parp 100 per cent apportion- 
ment to the ULC in 1945, the first time this 
has been achieved since the 1920 Pitts- 
burgh merger. Treasurer E. F. Rice also 
reports that total receipts for 1945 were 
$79,500 higher than the previous year. 
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A series of 14 Lutheran World Action | 
rallies is being held at important keypoints | 
throughout the synod area between Feb. 
19 and March 13. Among the speakers are 
Drs. Fred C. Wiegman, Edwin Moll, 
Franklin C. Fry, Paul C. Empie, and Clar- 
ence C. Stoughton, and Col. H. Torrey 
Walker. 

Tur synop’s “special objective for 1946” 
is a $100,000 appeal for a new chapel-wing | 
at the Old People’s Home, Zelienople. All 
the conferences will hold their spring con- 
ventions at the Home, during the last two) 
weeks of March. Each group will discuss; 
“The Relationship of our Pastors and Con-- 
gregations to Other Denominations, in the: 
Light of Scripture and the Confessions.” ) 

Tue LurHeraAN Home for the Aged, Erie, 
needs larger facilities in order to overcome 
crowded conditions, and to reduce the: 
large waiting list of aged people seeking 
admission. The fund for the G. A. Benze: 
Memorial Chapel has been increasing.) 
Sister Sarah Sassaman is the matron. 

A FIRE on New Year’s Eve caused con- 
siderable damage to the building of St: 
John’s Church, East Liverpool, Ohio) 
where the Rev. P. F. Obenauf is pastor, 
It was discovered about 7.30 Pp. mM. during} 
preparations for a midnight communio 
service. The loss is estimated from $5,00C/ 
to $10,000. 

Less than two weeks later, another con- 
gregation suffered a loss from fire. It was| 
Grace, Conneaut, Ohio, Dr. M. L. Clare| 
pastor. Damage to the building, pews anc} 
chancel furnishings is estimated at $3,200) 

A NET GAIN of 11 per cent in confirmed 
membership and 25 per cent in com, 
muning membership was achieved during 
1945 at Christ Church, Mozart Park 
Wheeling, W. Va., the Rev. L. K. Clare 
pastor. The present figures are 384 and| 
284, respectively. Child accessions num: 
bered 30, and adult accessions 48. Four o 
of six deacons elected at the annual meet 
ing are returned servicemen. ; / 

Four mission congregations near Pitts4 
burgh have arranged preaching mission 
in preparation for the Lenten season. Thi 
services are preceded by thorough visitas 
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-Schmiedel pastor. 


_ tion throughout the community. Mission- 


ary Superintendent D. L. Houser assists 
in visiting prospects and preaches at three 
or four services of the one-week series. 
The churches 
Park, Dr. C. M. Teufel pastor; St. John’s, 


_ Dravosburg, the Rev. J. E. Hydinger pas- 
| tor; Bethesda, New Kensington, the Rev. 


George Hershberger pastor; and Rose 
Crest, near Turtle Creek, the Rev. A. K. 
Martin pastor. 

A ONE-YEAR subscription to THE LUTHERAN 
will be presented by United Lutheran, 
Tarentum, the Rev. J. E. Shaughnesy pas- 
tor, to every new member or family re- 
ceived into the congregation. The council 
took this action in order to help familiarize 
new members with the church’s work. The 
congregation has an active committee on 
evangelism, which meets monthly “a 
which, last year, was responsible for 90 
per cent of the new members. 

A Group of 25 adults was received into 
the membership of Holy Trinity Church, 
Irwin, the Rev. Paul Schnur pastor, fol- 
lowing a program of lay visitation and a 
pastor’s class which studied “The Chris- 


| tian Way of Truth and Life.” 


DESPITE THE FACT that the Sunday school 
had “no more room,” a new young peo- 
ple’s class was organized a few months ago 
at St. Peter’s, Evans City, the Rev. S. S. 
Shaulis pastor. The class has grown 


-rapidly, and now the young men are pro- 
viding their class suitable quarters by ex- . 


cavating for a new room in the basement. 
The congregation allocated $500 for the 
purpose. . 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE has increased 


75 per cent over the past few years at 


Grace Church, Monongahela, the Rev. P. L. 
The congregation re- 
cently purchased two vacant lots adjacent 
to the church as a parish house site. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT increased 15 
per cent during 1945 at Holy Trinity, 
Greenville, the Rev. Peter Brath pastor. 
During the year 91 per cent of the con- 


~ firmed members received communion. The 


building fund for a new church now con- 
tains $50,000. 
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are Messiah, Homestead. 


New pastor of ‘St. James, Emsworth, is 
the Rev. Bernard Wise, formerly associate 
pastor at Calvary, Wilkinsburg, and pre- 
vious to this call a ULC missionary at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. Three changes of pastorate 
have taken place within the synod: The 
Rev. M. L. A. Schilling from St. Paul’s, 
Pitcairn, to St. Paul’s, Vandergrift; the 
Rev. A. G. Fischer from Trinity, Derry, 
to the Jewett, Ohio, parish; and the Rey. 
C. T. Schlotter from the Worthington par- 
ish to the Youngwood parish. The Rev. 
J. F. Scholl has tendered his resignation 
to St. Stephen’s, Brushton, Pittsburgh, in 
order to retire from the active ministry. 

Two pastors have accepted calls to dis- 
tant fields: The Rev. S. A. Bendes resigned 
at Bethlehem, Etna, to accept a call from 
First Hungarian, Detroit, and the Rev. 
G. W. Stough, having completed his serv- 
ice as army chaplain, has gone to Hines, 
Ill., as chaplain of the veterans’ hospital. 

TriniTy CHurcH, New Brighton, the Rev. 
W. H. Marburger pastor, is now free of 
debt. A mortgage-burning service was 
held Dec. 30. In 1930, upon completion 
of the parish house, the debt stood at 
$40,000. Nearly half of that amount re- 
mained two years ago. During the period 
of the mortgage, the interest payments 
alone totaled $26,644. The congregation has 
just voted a building fund for a new 
church expansion. 

No LONGER a mission, but now a self- 
sustaining congregation, is Advent, Wil- 
kinsburg, the Rev. F. H. Schott pastor. 
This status was achieved at the end of 
1945, with the final payment on the church 
debt. The wearing of cassock and surplice 
by the pastor was inaugurated at the 
Christmas Eve service. 

NEW TOWER CHIMES were heard Christ- 
mas Eve for the first time by two Pitts- 
burgh congregations, Calvary, Wilkins- 
burg, Dr. A. E. Steinfurth pastor, and 
Trinity, Stockton Avenue, Dr. 'G. E. 
Swoyer pastor. At Calvary Church the 
electronic tower system was dedicated to 
the members who died in World War II. 
Trinity Church also has a new public ad- 
dress system. 
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Turee Girts for the chancel of St. James 
Church, South Side, Pittsburgh, were re- 
ceived from Mrs. Mary Hufnagle and ded- 
icated to the memory of her husband. They 
include a lectern light, a set of white para- 
ments and a missal stand. The Rev. J. W. 
Thomas is pastor. 

A BEQUEST of $2,500 was received by Em- 
manuel Church, Etna, from Mrs. Marjorie 
Benton in memory of her father, J. J. Keil, 
who had been a charter member of the 
congregation. The Rev. W. B. Claney, Sr., 
is pastor. 

Autar candlesticks were presented to 
First Church, Apollo, by the W. T. Bal- 
singer family and dedicated in tribute to 
Dr. M. L. Clare, who terminated his 31- 
year pastorate in First Church a few 
months ago. The new pastor is the Rev. 
W. C. Hankey. 

A CONFIRMATION SERVICE, the first in 35 
years, was held recently at Evangelical 
Lutheran, Cookport, Indiana County. Both 
this congregation and the Antioch Church, 
a few miles away, had been inactive for 
many years but have now been restored 
through the rural supply program of 
synod. The Rev. R. E. Agnew is supply 
pastor of this parish and also pastor of the 
Grove Chapel parish. 


Parish House Dedicated 

Formal opening of the $17,800 parish 
house of Holy Trinity Church, Anderson, 
S. C., was held Jan. 27. 

Pastor Alton Claud Clark delivered a 
special sermon. More than 250 people came 
to “open house” during the afternoon. 

Dedication of the parish house took place 
Feb. 24, when the sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, president of 
South Carolina Synod. 

The parish house is of English architec- 
ture to correspond with the church and 
parsonage. Built of sand-finished brick, 
it contains 15 classrooms, a kitchen, chil- 
dren’s chapel, and large social hall. It was 
completed without debt. 

Holy Trinity, organized in 1936, now has 
a debt-free church plant valued at $60,000. 
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LUTHERAN 
OGICAL CEMINARY 


The present pastor served the church since 
its organization. 

Holy Trinity Church became self-sup- 
porting on Jan. 1. 


Women’s Missionary Societies 


Sponsor Discussions on Africa 
By G. Epwarp KNAPP 


Scranton—African palavers, sponsored 
by Women’s Missionary Societies of Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania congregations in 
Scranton, were held at St. John’s Church, 
the Rev. Harner R. Middleswarth pastor, 
on four successive Wednesday evenings, 
beginning Jan. 30. 

Several mission study books on Africa | 
were reviewed, and at the final meeting, — 
Feb. 20, to which 
men of the churches 
were invited, the 
Rev. Joseph K. Donat, 
missionary on fur- 
lough from Africa, spoke. Committees 
were in charge of devotions, decorations, 
topic, exhibits, and refreshments each eve- 
ning. In addition to the exhibits and dec- 
orations, African music, led by a chorus 
and joined in by all present, helped create | 
an appropriate atmosphere. | 

THE 259TH ANNIVERSARY of Holy Trinity 
Church, Kingston, was observed at a spe- | 
cial service Jan. 13, when Dr. E. E, | 
Fischer, president of the Ministerium, || | 
preached. The Rev. Harold G. Deisher, | 
president of the Wilkes-Barre Conference, || 
brought greetings at a reception Jan. 9. 
When Holy Trinity Church was organ- | 
ized, it had a membership of 50. The con- | | 
gregation has enjoyed a steady growth) 
and now numbers almost 1,000 baptized | 
members. The Rev. David A. Menges has | | 
been pastor since 1927. | 

FINANCIAL PROGRESS is reported by severa i 
churches in the city of Wilkes-Barre. St. | 
Mark’s, supplied by Pastor Deisher, || 
Huened a mortgage at a special service} 
Feb. 3. Messiah Church, of which the Rev. | 
Peter J. Dexnis is pastor, reduced its debt) 
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substantially, and paid $1,000 on apportion- 
ment. “Only four years ago, the congrega- 
tion paid no apportionment. St. John’s, 
Scranton, the Rev. Harner R. Middles- 


| warth pastor, paid its apportionment in 


full for the first time in the history of the 
congregation, and also reduced its debt by 
$5,000. St. Peter’s, Scranton, overpaid its 
apportionment for the first time, paid 196 
per cent of its Lutheran World Action 
quota for 1945, and reduced its debt by 
$4,500. The Rev. G. Edward ‘Knapp is 
pastor. 

THE Rev. Eart S. Ere, director of Lu- 
theran World Action for the Ministerium, 
is meeting with each of the pastoral asso- 
ciations of the Wilkes-Barre Conference 
to help get the 1946-47 LWA program in 
motion. Meanwhile, the Lutherans of Car- 
bon County have collected over four tons 
of clothing for Lutheran World Relief un- 
der direction of the Rev. M. L. Wahrmann, 
pastor of the Towamensing parish. Lu- 
theran truckers hauled it to Easton free 
of charge. Pastor Wahrmann used his 
chapel at Aquashicola as a depot for the 


26 churches of the county. The project 


1 
: 


was sponsored by the Carbon County Lu- 
theran Pastoral Association. 

WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION on re- 
leased time was introduced in Wilkes- 
Barre and Scranton this month. In Wilkes- 


Barre, six Lutheran congregations repre- 
senting the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 


Central Pennsylvania Synod, and the 
Augustana Synod are co-operating in the 
venture. Lutheran boys and girls of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of the pub- 


lic school are being released for instruc- 
‘tion in three Lutheran churches. 


In Scranton the project is organized on 
an interdenominational basis under spon- 
sorship of the United Churches of Lacka- 
wanna County. Teachers, curricula, and 
textbooks are selected by a central com- 
mittee on which all denominations are 
represented. Churches most conveniently 
located are used to house the classes, re- 
gardless of denomination. “Neighborhood 
councils,” composed of the pastor and two 
laymen from each co-operating church, 
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handle administrative details. The plan 
includes all pupils of the fourth and fifth 
grades for the balance of the 1945-46 
school term, and calls for one higher grade 
to be added each year until all grades 
from fourth through the senior year of 
high school will be included. 

An item of $5,000 has been written into 
the United Churches’ 1946 budget to care 
for teachers’ salaries, heat and janitor 
service in churches used to house the 
classes, and textbooks. The co-operating 
churches and parents of the pupils in- 
volved are being invited to subscribe $2.50 
each, per pupil, to help meet this addi- 
tional item in the budget. 

THREE PASTORS have been installed in 
Wilkes-Barre Conference parishes since 
the first of the year. On Jan. 13, the Rev. 
John D. Newpher, formerly fellow at the 
Philadelphia Seminary, was installed pas- 
tor of the Audenried-Beaver Meadow 
Parish. On Jan. 23, the Rev. Mark Lauch- 
nor, former pastor of St. John’s, Slatington, 
was installed pastor of Trinity Church, 
Lehighton. President Deisher of the 
Wilkes-Barre Conference, and the Rev. 
Alfred L. Long, secretary of conference, 
preached the sermons. 

The Rev. Charles E. Brodell, formerly 
of the Hegins Parish, was installed pastor 
of Christ Church, Scranton, Jan. 30. Pas- 
tors Deisher and Knapp delivered the 
charges to the congregation and pastor- 
elect. , 

Dr. FRANKLIN T. EstTEeRLy, pastor of 
Christ Church, Hazleton, and several times 
president of the Wilkes-Barre Conference, 
is fully recovered from a recent illness, 
and has again entered upon his preaching 
and pastoral labors. 

St. Joun’s Cuurcn, Sayre, northernmost 
congregation in the Ministerium, has or- 
ganized senior and intermediate Luther 
Leagues. The congregation overpaid its 
1945 apportionment by $121 and the church 
school raised $45 for the Foreign Mission 
Epiphany appeal for China. 

Four large crates of clothing were sent 
to Lutheran World Relief. The Rev. Frank- 
lin P. Smith is pastor. 
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Oldest Church in the West 
Ministers to Young People 


ALTHOUGH it was founded in the gold 
rush days of 1849 and is the oldest Lu- 
theran church west of the Mississippi, St. 
Mark’s Church, San Francisco, Calif., is 
performing an efficient 20th century min- 
istry. 

A vigorous young people’s program is 
conducted largely through the efforts of 
Sister Adele Dasenbrock, parish deaconess 
since May 1945, and St. Mark’s Luther 
League. In addition to the youth of the 
congregation, the organization includes 
young men and women from all branches 
of the armed forces who find themselves 
in this overcrowded city. The group gathers 
every Sunday night for devotions and dis- 
cussions on a religious theme, and on 
Thursday nights for recreation. 

Dinner is served one Sunday a month 
with service personnel as guests. This oc- 
casion has become known as “total day at 


the church.” It begins before Sunday 
school in the morning when preparations 
are started in the kitchen. Sunday school 
and the church service follow. The noon 
meal is served an hour after church and 
the afternoon is occupied with washing 
dishes, singing, taking walks and other 
forms of recreation. Supper is made up 
from “left overs” and then the evening 
program begins. It is usually midnight 
before the guests leave. 

THE ENTHUSIASM of the group carries 
over into the total life of St. Mark’s. The 
Young People’s Sunday school class is the 
strongest in the school, the choir has been 
vitalized by an influx of new voices, and 
two WAVES conduct the church nursery 
on Sunday mornings. 

The cosmopolitan tone of the youth 
group is reflected in its officers. They are 
Pfc. Earl Hively, West Virginia, president; 
Roger Torgerson, discharged air corps of- 
ficer from Minnesota, vice-president; MAM 
2/c Rosa Moore, Indiana, treasurer; Rodella 
Gramberg, Nebraska, recording secretary; 


A typical gathering on "total day at the church” at St. Mark's, San Francisco 
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and Marie Ludemann, San Francisco, cor- 
responding secretary. 

Parts of the church organ came around 
Cape Horn in 1863. Dr. J. George Dorn, 
pastor, announced that a vote to rebuild 
the instrument was passed at a congrega- 
tional meeting, Jan. 10. The chancel also 
is to be rearranged and a high altar in- 
stalled. The present altar, with pulpit 
combined, is an exact replica of Queen 
Wilhelmina’s altar in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. 

A unique feature is to be incorporated 
into the reredos. Five or six removable 
art glass panels with scenes expressing the 
church year, will be installed. The altar 
will memorialize Pastors J. Fuendeking, 
H. S. Feix and A. L. Benze, former pastors. 
The organ will be in memory of = 
Christine Breon. 

Since Dr. Dorn’s pastorate at St. Mark’s, 
75 new members have been received. 
Offerings in 1945 exceeded $22,000 as com- 
pared with about $3,000 in 1941. 


Pastors and Superintendents Hear 
ULE Sunday School Drive Plans 


By Herman L. HEIm 


WILLIAMSPORT—Two hundred pastors and 
superintendents from Lutheran churches 
of seven counties obtained first-hand in- 
formation on the United Lutheran Church 
campaign to increase Sunday school mem- 
bership to 1,000,000 by 1950, at a meeting 
in Christ Church, Lewisburg. 
Combating juvenile delinquency, a sig- 
nificant aspect of the campaign, was dis- 
cussed. Speaker 
was the Rev. Wil- 
PENNSYLVANIA ee gaan 
charge of the enlistment program for the 
ULC. He was introduced by the Rev. 
Lester Shannon, president of Susquehanna 
Conference, following a devotional service 
conducted by the Rev. V. D. Naugle. 
THE UNIVERSITY board of trustees and 
representatives from _ regional alumni 
clubs endorsed plans recently for com- 
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pleting a fund for erection of a new class- 
room building at Susquehanna Univer- 
sity. Direction of the campaign is in the 
hands of the alumni association’s execu- 
tive committee headed by the Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Janson, York. Letters presenting 
the plan are to be mailed to nearly 3,000 
alumni. 

THE 21st ANNIVERSARY of the pastorate of 
Dr. Ira S. Sassaman was observed by St. 
Matthew’s Church, Williamsport. During 
the 21 years the membership has trebled 
and a new departmental church school 
building, designed by the pastor, erected. 

At £t. Matthew’s, the Common Service 
Book was put into use and the congrega- 
tion presented the pastor a new cassock, 
surplice and stoles. A brass missal stand 
and altar vases were dedicated recently. 
Dr. Sassaman has served as the director 
of the department of evangelism for the 
Pennsylvania State Sunday School Asso- 
ciation for the past seven years. His son, 
Ira C. Sassaman, has been elected general 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State Sab- 


APARTMENT WANTED 


Lutheran Clergyman desires apartment in or 
near Philadelphia. Two or three rooms, bath, 
kitchen. Write: A.J. A. c/o The Lutheran, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Wanted by the Lutheran Hespital Society of 
Southern California, operating the California 
Hospital and the Santa Monica Hospital, Lu- 
theran professional workers as follows: 

Registered Lutheran Social Worker, prefer- 
ably someone registered as a medical social 
worker or with medical experience. 

Specialty nurses having a B.S. Degree and at 
least five years’ experience in the following 
specialties: Pediatrics, Obstetrics, General Medi- 
cine; some experience in clinics preferred. 

Address: Ritz E. Heerman, General Manager 
1414 South Hope St., Los Angeles 15, California 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 
318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 
Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL «sss 9:45 A. M. 
THE SERVICE. cseccssssssesnse 11:00 A.M. 
A HEARTY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
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bath School Association. He is a member 
of St. John’s Church, Lewistown. 

A series of radio broadcasts of religious 
organ music from St. Mark’s Church, Wil- 
liamsport, the Rev. Ray Houser pastor, 
was heard over Station WRAK with guest 
organists of Lycoming County at the con- 
sole. The programs, a half-hour in length, 
were presented as a public feature of the 
station. 

Tue Rev. Epcar D. ZIEGLER was installed 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Blooms- 
burg, succeeding the Rev. Norman S. Wolf, 
who served the congregation for more 
than a quarter of a century. The installa- 
tion sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Paul H. Smith, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Milton. Serving with Pastor Ziegler, who 
for the past eight-years was associate pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, S. C., 
is Sister Jane Wirt, a graduate of the Bal- 
timore Motherhouse. 


Ohe Payne Spiers Studies Inc. 
Pisano) Gace ‘ 
» Church Furnishings, 
Carved Wood ‘ 


Stained Glass 


++ Inquiries Solicited -- 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES —STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS | 

RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—-SEEEED | 


Inquiries Invited 


BC. M. ALMY & SON, ING. | 
| 862 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Ar Grace Cuurcu, Berwick, the Rev/ 
Harry R. Shipe pastor, a Christian flag was 
dedicated. An intermediate Luther Leagu 
has been organized. 

A CONFERENCE ON RURAL LIFE was held at 
Susquehanna University, with Dr. Georg 
F. Dunkleberger as chairman. Speaker. 
included the Rev. Harold McConnell, sec 
retary of Evangelism of the Federal Coun 
cil of Churches; Dr. W. J. Mather of Sta 
College, and Mrs. John Heller of Selins 
grove. 

Satem Cuurcu, Liberty, the Rev. Wood 
row J. Klinger pastor, celebrated its 50t 
anniversary and homecoming. Dr. Sassa- 
man spoke. In the same pastoral charge, 
Liberty Church dedicated new Commo: 
Service hymnals and Zion Church intro-. 
duced new Sunday school hymnals. | 

Mess1aH Cuurcu, Wilkes-Barre, the Rev. 
Peter Dexnis pastor, reduced its debt off 
$14,988 to $3,080 since 1940. During the: 
same period it increased its benevolence: 
by 200 per cent each year, until it now is: 
paying its quota in full. The goal of the: 
church for 1946 is payment of its benev-: 
olence apportionment in full and the re-. 
mainder of the outstanding debt to the: 
banks and the mission board. 

BURNING OF A MORTGAGE, Jan. 27, culmi- 
nated a 16-year effort on the part of Re- 
deemer Church, Williamsport, to become a 
debt-free parish. Dr. G. Morris Smith, 
president of Susquehanna University, 
preached. The pastor, the Rev. Joseph E. 
Law, who has labored since 1929 to clear 
his church of indebtedness, secured con- 
tributions of $801.13 at a morning service 
on the closing date of the campaign. The 
service was broadcast over radio station 
WRAK to the shutin and others of the 
city. The evening message was by the Rev. 
Lester Shannon, president of Susquehanna 
Conference. 

Every WEDNESDAY evening, Christ 
Church, Lewisburg, conducts a religious 
school for every age group in the church 
Among the courses offered are: catechism. 
leadership training, Christian family prob- 
lems, and studies in religious art. 
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Dr. Herman S. Keiter, professor of religious 
bjects at Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y., 
ho has been given a year's leave to do relief 
nd rehabilitation work in Finland. He is being 
lent by the American Friends’ Service Com- 
ittee with the endorsement of the National 
Lutheran Council. Dr. Keiter is a member of 
the ULC Board of Social Missions and has 
been on the faculty of several of its pastoral 
institutes. He is a graduate of Gettysburg 
College and Seminary, received his doctorate 
of philosophy from the University of Chicago, 
and served as pastor of Our Saviour Church, 
Riverdale, Chicago. 


A FINANCIAL CAMPAIGN to raise $100,000 
for the building fund is being conducted 
in Evangelical Lutheran Church, Mont- 
gomery, this week. 

Over 90 cHURCH COUNCILMEN and their 
pastors met in Messiah Church, South 
Williamsport, for the first meeting of its 
kind in many years. The men came from 
the eight Lutheran parishes in Williams- 
sort to establish a closer bond of fellow- 
hip and to receive information relative 
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to the forthcoming appeal of Lutheran 
World Action. 

Special speaker was James F, Henninger, 
common pleas judge of Lehigh county and 
member of the Executive Board of the 
ULC. The meeting was sponsored by the 
pastor and council of Messiah Church. 

Short addresses were made by the Rev. 
E, Raymond Shaheen, pastor of the host 
church; the Rev. J. Ray Houser, St. 
Mark’s Church; and the Rev. Carl Jacob- 
son, Salem Church (Augustana). 


We Are Proud 


Of our reputation as a college of the 
Lutheran Church 


Thorough Academic Training 
Careful Social Development 
Distinctive Religious Emphasis 


eMarion (ollege 


for women 
“The only junior college in the ULCA” 


The last two years of high school 
The first two years of college 


Rates $550.00 to $595.00 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break inte” Zaaqinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.0 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

16-A6 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Me. 


EL Bs 
PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Hy 1837 Marsina eo rgersat enc 1946 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10,.N.Y. 
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Thousand Women Attend 


Philadelphia Luncheon 


Seminary Auxiliary Hears Walker 


Over 1,000 women gathered in the ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 8, for the seventh an- 
nual luncheon of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Theological Seminary at Philadel- 
phia. Mrs. G. Elson Ruff, president, wel- 
comed the guests, among whom were Mrs. 
Cecil Hine, president of the Metropolitan 
New York Chapter, and Mrs. John Hen- 
rich, president of the Buffalo Chapter. 
These women brought greetings from their 
respective chapters. 

Greetings were also brought by Dr. Paul 
J. Hoh, president of the seminary; Dr. 
Emil E. Fischer, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania; Dr. Frank Urich, 
president of the Board of Directors of the 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST.) 
TROY, N. Ye 


——" BELLS 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 §. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 

Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


CONFIRMATION 
GOWNS ON LOW 
RENTAL PLAN 


Impart dignity and uni- 
formity to classes with 
beautiful. Moore Con- 
firmation Gowns. Write 
for Confirmation Gown 
Booklet and details of 
our low rental plan. 


E.R.MOORE CO. 


932 DAKIN ST. 


" Chicago 13, Illinois 


seminary; Mrs. Franklin C. Fry, Mrs. 
Levering Tyson, Mrs. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
and N. Hy Stracker, Jr., president of the 
student body of the seminary. 

The speaker for the occasion was Col. 
H. Torrey Walker, executive secretary of 
the Board of Publication of the United 
Lutheran Church. Colonel Walker served 
for two years as military governor of 
northeast Italy. He had excellent oppor- 
tunity to study the people and to note 
their characteristics from the viewpoint of 
a Christian layman. It was against weak- 
nesses in their lives and ours such as 
substituting pomp and ceremony for true 
worship, that the speaker warned. 

Music was furnished by the Seminary 
Octette under the direction of the Rev. 
Elmer Zieber. 

The auxiliary now numbers 6,991 mem-. 
bers. 


Pastor Heiges Addresses Students 

“Christ is awfully interesting! is the 
frequent but inadequate reaction of col- 
lege students,” the Rev. Donald R. Heiges, 
roving pastor for Lutheran students in the 
metropolitan New York area, said in a 
chapel address at Wagner College Jan. 24! 

“Pure intellectualism tends to make 
people spiritually impotent,’ warned Mr, 
Heiges, “and respectful admiration of the 
Master is not sufficient.” 

“Jesus does command admiration. But 
it is not high-sounding eulogies hauled 
down from ivory towers of self-satisfaction 
that Jesus demands from us. He demands 
surrender. For when it comes to facing 
Jesus, the highest respect we can pay Him 
is repentance,” the speaker said. 


Registration Reaches Peak at Wagner 
The February registration at Wagner 
College, Staten Island, has reached an all- 
time high, Dr. Walter C. Langsam, pres- 
ident of the college, announced. The tota: 
enrollment numbers 516, of: which 137 are 
student nurses at hospitals affiliated with 
the college, leaving 379 students attending 
campus classes. This enrollment includes 
130 veterans, of whom two are women. 
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In the past, Wagner College had been 
prepared to accept a maximum of 350 stu- 
dents, but in the face of the rising demand 
for educational opportunities, it was de- 
cided at a meeting of the board of trustees 
last month to make arrangements so that 
the number of students attending classes 
might go as high as 500. 


Five Enrolled at Hamma 

Hamma Divinity School began the sec- 
ond semester of the year 1945-46 on Jan. 
29, with five new students enrolled. The 


ment, frustration, and little-living. 


In this sharing of a progressive Chris- 
tian experience, E. Stanley Jones has set 
down a proved and effective pattern for 
living more abundantly. He has written 
this devotional volume for the indi- 
vidual’s spiritua! inspiration, and through 
analysis of personality, spiritual insight, 
and suggested techniques, has opened 
to every reader's grasp vast opportuni- 


ties for fuller Christian life. 


AJ ¥.0.U'R 
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READ A PAGE A DAY DURING LENT 
—and Continue Throughout 


ABUNDANT LIVING 


BY E. STANLEY JONES 


Here is a challenge tc those who would approach the 
life to which Christ pointed: A pathway out of disappoint- 


Here are practical and applicable aids for daily life; 
yital suggestions to assist in the counseling of others. 


BOOKSTORE 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


total enrollment of undergraduates is 26 
men. 

Dr. M. L. Dolbeer, missionary to India, 
has been engaged to offer, throughout the 
semester, courses in missions and com- 
parative religion. 

The accelerated program, inaugurated 
under government regulations, has been 
discontinued. The next commencement of 
the seminary will take place in conjunc- 
tion with college commencement June 3, 
at which time a class of six is expected 
to be graduated. 


the Year 


$1 


Daily readings under weekly themes 


clearly and concisely show one how to 


face and overcome obstacles, to explore 


and gather resources for real abundant 


living. “No man can make a practice 


of fol'owing these daily readings without 


enriching his soul and broadening his 


spiritual outlook.”—The Link 


NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 
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im CONCLUSION 


EVEN A QUIET LITTLE JOURNAL such as 
Tue LUTHERAN must run a few risks 
now and then. You want the news 
promptly. You get fresh news by daily 
papers and radio. But you don’t get 
Tue LuTHERAN for a week or more after 
the last of its news is typed. Our paper 
takes three days to print, and more time 
than that in being bundled up and de- 
livered through the mail. 

So this week we are running a little 
risk. The story on page 4, about U. S. 
permission to ship clothes to Germany, 
is true according to “the highest au- 
thorities.” The actual announcement is 
expected on or before Feb. 20, and we 
go to press on the 19th. There could be 
a slip—but we think we’re safe. Even 
so well edited a paper as the Christian 
Century was beguiled into a premature 
announcement on this clothing ques- 
tion this month, when it took at its face 
value a misleading report from General 
Clay’s headquarters in Germany. 


NATURALLY WE ARE ALL INTERESTED in 
the facts about permission to send 
clothes to Germany. It isn’t that we 
don’t realize the guilt of the German 
nation for the horror inflicted upon hu- 
manity. But people, starving or suffer- 
ing anywhere, are our business. We 
ought to help them if we can. 

“Albert Neuman was important .. .’ 
said a Lutheran pastor, a German pris- 
oner of war, at a burial service last 
month for fellow-prisoner Neuman at 
Monteith camp in Canada. “Even 
though millions have died in this war, 
Albert Newman was a man, and all men 
are. important.” 

That’s what Friedrich von Bodel- 
schwingh said to the Nazis when they 
wanted to put to death the hopelessly 
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afflicted people at Bielefeld in Ger- 
many. If for one instant we surrender 
our belief in the infinite value of a 
human life, our own lives become 
worth less than nothing. 

That’s why our church faces a stern 
test this year and next. We must give 
ten million dollars—and should give 
much more—to help our fellow-be- 
lievers in other lands. If we fail in this, 
we’re no good. Our faith and love are 
merely a handful of ashes. Because, 
our brothers overseas are important. 


Intropuctions. Dr. Willard Allbeck, 


who writes about “Sermons,” is a pro-| 


fessor at Hamma _ Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio. I was particularly 
glad to get his sensible article, for it 
opens a most important question, Per- 
haps some laymen will write their 
ideas on this subject for us. 

“It’s the Plus that Counts” is an ad- 
dress given by Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
over the National Broadcasting net- 
work on Feb. 11. It was received with 


great appreciation all over the con- 


tinent. 
Marianne DeGraff, who did the inter- 
view with Henry Beisler, is a journalist 


in New York City. I am afraid I’ll lose | 


my treasured friendship with Mr. Beis- 
ler as a result of printing this article. 
He is a man who honestly doesn’t want 
publicity. And of course that’s the sort 
of man we are interested in writing up. 
People who seek publicity are the ones 
we like to keep quiet about. 

The piece about the conscientious 


objectors was provided to us by Dr. 


C. Franklin Koch of the ULC Board of 


Social Missions. 
Elson Kuff 
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SERVICE PLAQUES 
in sculptured bronze—by GORHAM 


Now you can pay timeless tribute to valor—to your returning service- 
man relative or friend. This plaque, in sculptured bronze, portrays an 
artistic beauty found only in the Master Craftsmanship in.metal for which 
Gorham is famous. At the top is the honorable discharge emblem on 
the Victory laurel. Plaque size, 4!/> x 7 inches, with panel for individual 
engraving of personal service record. Can be hung on wall—or dis- 
played on its own easel frame—-brown background for Army, blue for 
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plus Engraving — 8c a letter 


The UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


; 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter Street 


Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
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Lenten Books to Heal and 


Strengthen the Spirit 


for Lent selected. sointly 
‘er Resting Bishop . 
Protestant Episcopal Sart 
the Archbishop of Canterbury 


The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent 


THE TRINITY AND 
CHRISTIAN DEVOTION 


Charles W. Lowry 


Both the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Pre- 
siding Bishop selected this book for 1946 Lenten 
reading. It follows in the distinguished train of other 
notable Presiding Bishop’s Books for Lent. 


$1.50 


THOSE OF THE WAY 


Willard L. Sperry 


Another book especially suitable to the season. One 
meditation for each week of the penitential season, 
in which various aspects of following in “The Way” 
are illuminated by the well-known dean of the Har- 


vard Divinity School. Just published. $1.50 
sae On the Lenten Reading List for 1946. 
A TESTAMENT OF DEVOTION 
Thomas R. Kelly 
“Among the few great and undying books of devotion.”—Christian Century. 
$1.00 


Books of Inspiration by Popular Preachers 


EVENT IN ETERNITY 
PAUL SCHERER. “It takes you back 
into the very world of the latter part 
of Isaiah and brings you back into 
this world of today with sharpened 
eyes for the ethical and spiritual issues 


of our time.”—Halford E. Luccock. 
On the Lenten Reading List for 1946. 
$2.00 


A GREAT TIME 
TO BE ALIVE 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK. “Rich 
in allusion, eloquent, searching, and 
always moving in its appeal, this book 
is a combination of the challenge of 
life and the cheer of high religion.” 


—Messenger. $2.00 


at your bookseller 
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